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A RAMBLE IN THE WOODS ON SUNDAY, AND WHAT THE 
WRITER SAW AND HEARD THERE. 


[ sy J. K. PAULDING. ] 


I frequently spend a sabbath morning in the country, ram- 
bling alone in the melancholy woods, sometimes resting my- 
self against the rough bark of a time worn tree; sometimes 
lingering on the woody heights looking far over the surrounding 
world; and at others reclining listlessly by the side of some 
clear brook, over whose rippling way the branches meet, and 
form nature’s choicest canopy. Here 1 indulge my memory 
and imagination in a thousand devious wanderings; I recall the 
distant shadows of departed time that have by degrees faded 
almost into oblivion, and send my mind on errands to the future ; 
a thousand recollections melancholy, yet exquisitely touching, 
throng about my heart, and a thousand anticipations beckon 
me onward in the path I am pursuing through this wayward 
world: At times I become so completely abstracted from the 
scenes around, as to forget where I am, and to lose almost the 
consciousness of being. Iruminate, I ponder, and I dream. 

On one of these occasions, about the middle of the sultry 
month of August, when the dog-star rages, and all nature 
sinks into a sort of luxurious repose, I had become somewhat 
tired with a ramble longer than usual, and laid myself listlessly 
along the margin of a little twittering stream that stole its 
winding way among the deep obscurities of the wood, diffusing 
coolness, and inviting to repose. It was Sunday, and it seem- 
ed as if nature partook in its holy abstraction from worldly 
thoughts and worldly occupations. ‘The voice of the plough- 
man cheering or chiding his team; the rattling of the sonorous 
wagon over the rough mountain road; the echoes of the wood- 
man’s axe; the explosion of the hunter’s gun, and all the cus- 
tomary sounds that give life and animation to rural sports and 
rural occupations, had ceased. Nay, even the tinkling cow- 
bell, which broke at intervals on the hallowed quiet of the day, 
seemed to come over me with a softened, mellowed tone, as if 
fearful of disturbing its repose, and awed by the solemnity of 
universal silence. Through the arched canopy of foliage that 
overhung the little stream, I could see it coursing its way on 
either hand among mossy rocks, glittering as if by moonlight, 
and disappearing after a thousand meanderings. It is impos- | 
sible—at least with me it is impossible—to resist the influence 
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of sucha scene. Reflecting beings like ourselves, sink into a 
sort of melancholy reverie, and even the sprightliness of child- 
hood is repressed, by the hallowed quiet that reigns all around. 
Guilt awakes from its long oblivion, and innocence becomes 
saddened with the stillness of nature. 

As thus I lay, stretched in languid listlessness along the 
stream, as quiet as the leaves that breathed not a whisper 
above me, and gradually sinking into almost unconsciousness 
of the world and all it holds—the little birds sported about 
careless of my presence, and the insects pursued that inces- 
sant turmoil, which seems never to cease, until winter lays 
his icy fetters on all nature, and drives them into their inscru- 
table hiding places. There is a lapse in the recollection of the 
current of my thoughts at that moment; a short period of for- 
-getfulness, from which I was roused by a hoarse croaking 
voice, exclaiming: 

‘¢ Cruel, savage monster, what does he here?” 

[ looked all around, and could see only a hawk seated on 
the limb of a dry tree, eyeing me as I fancied with a peculiar 
expression of hostility. Ina few moments I again relapsed 
into a profotind reverie, from which I was awakened once 
more by a smiall squeaking whisper: 

‘‘ J dare say the blood thirsty villain has been setting traps 
for us.” 

I looked again, and at first could see nothing from which I 
supposed the voice might proceed, but at the same time imagi- 
ned I distinguished a sort of confused whisper, in which many 
little voices seemed commingled. My curiosity was awakened, 
and peering about quietly, I found it proceeded from a collec- 
tion of animals, birds, and insects, gathered together for some 
unaccountable purpose. They seemed very much excited, 
and withal in a great passion about something, all talking at 
once. Listening attentively, I could distinguish one from the 
other. . 

‘‘ Let us pounce upon the tyrant, and kill him in his sleep,” 
cried a bald eagle, ‘‘ for he grudges me a miserable little lamb 
now and then, though I don’t require one above once a week. 
See! where he wounded me in the wing, so that I can hardly 
get an honest living, by prey.” | 

‘¢ Let me scratch his eyes out,” screamed a hawk, ‘‘ for he 
will not allow me peaceably to carry off a chicken from his 
barn yard, though I am dying of hunger, and come in open 
day to claim my natural, indefeasible right.” 
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‘¢ Aye, aye,” barked a fox, ‘he interferes in the same base 
manner with my privileges, though I visit his hen-roost in the 
night that I may not disturb him.” 

‘¢ Agreed,” hissed a rattle-snake, ‘‘ for he wont let me bite 
him, though he knows it is my nature, and kills me according 
to scripture”—and thereupon he rattled his tail, curled him- 
self in spiral volumes, and darted his tongue at me in a most 
fearful manner.” 

‘¢ Agreed,” said a great fat spider, who sat in his net, sur- 
rounded by the dead bodies of half a dozen insects—“ agreed, 
for the bloody-minded savage takes delight in destroying the 
fruits of my honest labors, on all occasions.” 

‘¢ By all means,” buzzed a great blue-bottle-fly,” for he 
will not let me tickle his nose of a hot summer day, though he 
must see with half an eye, that it gives me infinite satisfac- 
tion.” 

‘¢ Kill him,” cried a little ant, who ran fuming and fret- 
ting about at a furious rate, ‘kill him without mercf¥;" for 
he don’t mind treading me into a million of atoms, a bit 
more than you do killing a fly,” addressing himself to the 
spider. H 

‘The less you say about that the better,” whispered the 
spider. 

Pe Odds fish!”? exclaimed a beautiful trout, that I should 
like very much to have caught, popping his head out of the 
brook, ‘‘ odds fish! kill the monster by all means—hook him, 
I say, for he entices me with worms, and*devours me to grati- 
fy his insatiable appetite.” 

‘To be sure,”’ said a worm, “kill him as he sleeps, and 
Vil eat him afterwards; for though I am acknowledged on all 
hands to be his brother, he impales me alive on a hook, only 
for his amusement.” 

‘¢T consent,” cooed the dove, ‘for he has deprived me of 
my beloved mate, and made me a disconsolate widow.”’ Upon 
which she began to moan so piteously, that the whole assem- 
bly deeply sympathized in her forlorn condition. 

‘‘ He has committed a million of murders,” cried the spider. 

‘¢ Fle drowns all my kittens,” mewed the cat. 

‘He tramples upon me without mercy,” whispered the 
toad, ‘only because I’m no beauty.” 

‘‘ He is a treacherous cunning villain,” barked the fox. 

‘¢ He has no more bowels than a wolf,”’ screamed the hawk. 

‘“ He = a bloody tyrant,” croaked the eagle. 
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‘¢He is the common enemy of all nature, and deserves a 
hundred and fifty thousand deaths,” exclaimed they all with 
one voice. 

I began to be heartily ashamed of myself, and was casting 
about how I might slip away, from hearing these pleas- 
ant reproaches; but curiosity and listlessness together, kept 
me quiet, while they continued to discuss the best mode of 
destroying the tyrant. There was as usual in such cases, 
great diversity of opinion. 

‘¢T’ll bury my talons in his brain,”’ said the eagle. 

‘¢7°}l tear out his eyes,’ screamed the hawk. 

‘¢T’ll whip him to death with my tail,” barked the fox. 

“Til sting him home,” hissed the rattle-snake. 

‘¢T’ll poison him,” said the spider. 

“Pl fly-blow him,” buzzed the fly. 

‘¢ P}l drown him, if he’ll only come into the brook, so I will,’’ 
quoth the trout. 

‘¢T’ll drag him into my hole, and do his business there, I 
warrant,” said the ant; and thereupon there was a giggle - 
among the whole set. 

‘© And Pil—Dl””—said the worm. 

‘¢ What will you do, you poor d—I,’”’ exclaimed the rest in 
a titter. 

‘¢ What will I do? why I'll eat him after he’s dead,’ re- 
plied sir worm; and then he strutted about, until he unwarily 
came so near that he slipt into the brook, and was snapt up in 
a moment by the trout. The example was contagious. 

‘¢Oho! are you for that sport,’? mewed the cat, and clawed. 
the trout before he could get his head under water. 

‘Tit for tat,” barked “Reynard, and snatching pussy up in 
his teeth, was off like a shot. 

‘¢ Since ’tis the fashion,” said the spider, “ Dll have a crack 
at that same blue-bottle;” and thereupon he nabbed the poor 
fly in a twinkling. 

‘¢ By your leave, 
less than no time. 

‘* You ugly thicf of the world,” hissed the rattle-snake, in 
great wrath, and indignantly laying hold of the toad, manag- 
ed to swallow him about half way, where he lay in all his 
glory. 

‘‘ What a nice morsel for my poor fatherless little ones,” 
cooed the dove, and pecking at the ant, was just flying away 
with it in quite a sentimental style, when the hawk seeing this, 
screained out— 
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said the toad, and snapt up the spider in 
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‘¢ What a pretty plump dove for a dinner! Providence hath . 
ordained I should eat her.”’ 

He was carrying her off, when the eagle darted upon him, 
and soaring to his erie on the summit of an inaccessible rock, 
composedly made a meal of both hawk and dove. Then 
' picking his teeth with his claws, he exclaimed with great com- 
placency, ‘‘ what a glorious thing it is to be king of the birds!”? 

‘‘ Humph,”’ exclaimed I, rubbing my eyes, for it seemed I 
had been half asleep, ‘“ humph, a man is not so much worse 
than his neighbors after all; and shaking off the spell that 
was over me, bent my steps homewards, wondering why it 
was, that it seemed as if all living things were created for the 
sole purpose of preying on each other. The only solution 
which offered itself to my. mind was, that the pleasure arising 
from eating, is much greater than the pain of being eaten, 
and that this propensity to devouring each other, on the whole, 
conduces to the gencral happiness. ; 


THE MOSS ROSE. 


Of the thousand allegories upon this favorite flower, the 
best may be traced to one of the celebrated ‘‘ Parables of 
KRUMMACHER.” But though so frequently paraphrased in 
prose and verse, no ornament that the ingenuity of the trans- 
lator has superadded, can compare with the exquisite simpli- 
city of the original, which is here given immediately from the 
German :— 

‘¢ The angel who takes care of the flowers, and sprinkles up- 
on them the dew in the still night, slumbered ona spring day 
in the shade of a rose-bush. And when he awoke, he said, 
with a smiling countenance—Most beautiful of my children, I 
thank thee for thy refreshing odor and cooling shade. Gould 
you now ask any favor, how willingly would I grant ité 

Adorn me then with a new charm, said the spirit of the 
rose-bush, in a beseeching tone. 

And the angel adorned the loveliest of flowers with simple 
moss. 

Sweetly it stood then in modest attire, the MOSS ROSE, the 
most beautiful of its kind. 

Lovely Lina—lay aside the splendid ornament and the 
glittering jewel, and listen to the instructions of maternal 
nature.” 
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fit that Truth should now hide herself; and his sleepless pil- 
grimage towards Knowledge and Vision, end in the pale sha- 
dow of Doubt? To his dream of a glorious higher happiness, 
all earthly happiness has been sacrificed; friendship, love, the 
social rewards of ambition were cheerfully cast aside, for his 
eye and his heart were bent on a region of clear and supreme 
good; and now in its stead, he finds isolation, silence, and des- 
pair. What solace remains? Virtue once promised to be her 
own reward ; but because she does not pay him in the current 
coin of worldly enjoyment, he reckons her too a delusion; and, 
like Brutus, reproaches as a shadow, what he once worshiped 
asa substance. Whither shall he nowtend? For his load- 
stars have gone out one by one; and as the darkness fell, the 
strong steady wind has changed into a fierce and aimless tor- 
nado. Faust calls himself a monster, ‘without object, yet 
without rest.’ The vehement, keen, and stormful nature of 
the man is stung into fury, as he thinks of all he has endured 
and lost; he broods in gloomy meditation, and, like Bellero- 
phon, wanders apart, ‘ eating his own heart;’ or, bursting in- 
to fiery paroxysms, curses man’s whole existence as a mocke- 
ry; curses hope and faith, and joy and care, and what is worst, 
‘ curses patience more than all the rest.’ Had his weak arm 
the power, he could smite the Universe asunder, as at the 
crack of Doom, and hurl his own vexed being along with it 
into the silence of Annihilation.” 


AN INKLING OF AN ADVENTURE. 


{ BY A TOURIST IN KENTUCKY. ] 


‘‘ Tr a naturally romantic country were all that novel writers 
required in pitching the scene of their fictious narratives, the 
plot of many a story would be laid in Kentucky. 

You are quite right, my dear K, in supposing that there 
is a great deal of romantic and picturesque scenery in the 
lower and eastern parts of the state, and much to repay 
the lover of Nature, who is willing to bear fatigue and expo- 
sure, for the sake of secing her untrammeled by the fetters 
of art. Some admire the court beauty, others the peasant ; 
my own admiration belongs to her who holds a middle sta- 
tion. Such is my taste in nature, I like to see art her hand- 
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maid, though not her mistress: with your romantic feelings 
utility has hardly its due weight, and I suppose you would con- 
sider it profanation if even a small portion of the mountain 
stream were withdrawn from the leaping cascade, though many 
a family might look to it for sustenance. With such moderat- 
ed feelings as mine, you must not expect a very glowing de- 
scription of mountain, rock, and bosky dell. Fifteen years 
have tamed even my recollections, yet even at that time I re- 
member it was only the prosperous and onward look which 
every thing wore in this western world, that prevented a sen- 
sation of loneliness from creeping over me, when threading my 
way through the vast forests I was obliged to cross in order to 
reach Seneca. Occasionally, however, I found much that was 
inspiration in the hap-hazard life of a backwoods traveler of 
that day, and even caught with eagerness at each object that 
seemed to be characteristic of the scenes and people among 
whom I moved; and among other vivid reminiscences of the 
indulgence of this feeling, is the following :— 

I was staying for a day or two at the house of a gentleman 
in the lower part of the state, who interested me by his de- 
scription of several caverns, resembling the celebrated ‘ mam- 
moth cave,’ but much to the east of it. I suppose you will not 
allow me romance, but I had some enterprise and more curi- 
osity ; my location was not decided on; I felt myself more of 
a traveler than a man of business, and the twenty or thirty 
miles these caves were out of my way, was a matter of no mo- 
ment; indeed such a distance is a trifle hardly worth counting 
in the west. My host, with true western hospitality, would 
have accompanied me, but he was detained at home by sick- 
ness. I had been long enough in the west to feel independent 
of roads and sign-boards, and with many thanks for uncalled 
for and unlimited hospitalis% set out on the journey that was 
to introduce me to one of mother Earth’s most private apart- 
ments. Here and there a blased tree formed my sole means 
of direction, but my eye was sufficiently practised to find such 
marks readily, and I willingly surrendered myself to the pecu- 
Kiar feclings which crowd the mind on finding one’s-self alone in 
a vast forest. 

The silence of a forest has always struck me as the most im- 
posing form in which nature manifests herself; in every thing 
which has motion and change there is a resemblance to our- 
selves, which softens the effect: the foaming torrent 1s an em- 
blem of passion, breaking through all barriers, even the living 
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rock of God’s command and our own conscience; like time it 
hurries by and is gone, and like time, with many of us it leaves 
but a wreck behind: the tornado and the volcano are apt and 
common-place emblems—but in the imposing stillness of the 
forest man is but reminded of passion to feel its folly. Those 
noble stems shooting up on all sides as if aspiring to a nearer 
approach to heaven, seem offering silent adoration: he feels 
his own insignificance—but that beautifully tinted flower he 
had nearly crushed beneath his foot, reminds him that the 
meanest is an object of care, and if he feels himself alone, it 
is with God. 
I was indulging in such thoughts when, with a motion so 
sudden and violent that I was nearly thrown off my saddle, my 
horse sprang aside, and before I could control him, I found 
myself at the bottom of a ravine near which our path had been. 
I had hardly time to observe the creature was trembling un- 
der me, as if from excessive fright, when my ear was struck 
by a rushing sound, followed by a tremendous crash—a tree 
had fallen. I dismounted, for the sides of fhe ravine were too 
steep to ride up, and leading my panting horse, regained the 
path: the tree had fallen, as nearly as I could judge, exactly 
on the spot on which I should have been, had not the senses 
of my sagacious beast, more quick than my own, warned him 
of the danger. It is a curious fact that horses, accustomed to 
the woods, acquire a quickness of perception much superior to 
man’s, and I doubt not many lives have been saved, as I think 
mine was, by their sagacity. Notwithstanding the interest of 
my reflections, and the exciting accident which had broken in 
upon them, I was not sorry when an opening in the forest 
gave to view the little hut which I had been told stood near the 
principal cave, and whose inmate was to be my guide. 
Various superstitions and surmises had been connected with 
these caves by the ignorant, and a sufficient number of visit- 
ors had been attracted to the spot to make my new acquaint- 
ance feel himself of some consequence, and claim the right of 
doing the honors; a right, for the resistance of which, one man 
paid dearly, having been left for several days in the labyrinths 
of the place. The hut offered few temptations for a long so- 
journ, and upon signifying my desire to proceed immediately, 
my entertainer and guide produced a suit of clothes for my use, 
of an appearance so appaling, that 1 positively declined; but 
upon his assurance that the entrance was so narrow we should 
be obliged to crawl for a great distance on our hands and 
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knees, through a clay always soft, and from late rains, very 
deep, the condition of the garments bearing evidence to the 
truth of his statement, I assented, and remembering that I had 
been a soldier, at least in heart, and was determined to be a 
backwoodsman, I put on a disguise in which no one but my dog 
would have recognized me. He then produced a bundle of 
pine knots, the mouth of the cave was close at hand, and light- 
ing one of them we set out. 

The opening of the cave was indeed a small one, in the side 
of a bank, and he said the descent was gradual but continued for 
a great distance, and that the ramification of the galleries was 
almost endless, some leading to large chambers, others termi- 
nating in terrific pits. Having Jit a second torch and secured 
the rest, we entered; we were soon in darkness, with the ex- 
ception of the murky hight thrown by our torches, which seem- 
ed in constant danger of being extinguished, from the current 
of air that rushed through the narrow passage, and the great 
dampness. The clay was so soft that our hands went in above 
the wrists, and I found my limbs a weary weight indeed. We 
had proceeded in this manner fifteen or twenty minutes, when 
a peculiar sound struck my ear; I spoke to the guide, but he 
insisted it was only the splash of water that had oozed through 
and was falling near us, and enjoining care of my torch, with 
an assurance we should soon be able to stand upright, crawled 
on; I was fain to follow, but in a few seconds sounds, to me 
unequivocally those of an animal in distress or anger, again 
reached us—we both halted. ' 

‘‘It would be ridic’lous if it should be a bar, (bear) them 
creturs sometimes come in here, and I have nothing but my 
knife.” 

A true son of old Kentuck indeed, thought I—to whose mind 
no image of mirth was brought up by the expectation of an at- 
tack from an infuriated animal in such a spot—for western 
phraseology was then new to me. A short consultation en- 
sued, and we determined to continuc onwards, in the hope we 
should be able to reach one of the chambers of the cavern in 
time to defend ourselves. 

We had hardly recommenced our cautious progress, feeling 
more painfully than before the narrowness of the passage, the 
heaviness of the clay, and the oppression created by the smoke 
of our anxiously watched torches, when a violent rush, an 
ejaculation from my guide and the extinction of his torch, was 
followed by iny own overthrow, and the alarmed animal], whose 
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retreat we had thus unwittingly entered, rushed over me with 
a force and weight that seemcd to be that of a mammoth, bu- 
rying my face completely in the clay. 

It was some seconds before we could raise ourselves; we 
were in utter darkness, in the bowels of the earth; unexplor- 
ed passages terminating in fathomless gulphs, or leading to 
chambers, which we had proved were not without their occu- 
pants, were around us. To be ance more on the surface of 
the earth and in the light, was my principal desire, (though I 
doubt whether my Kentuckian would have consented to the 
abandonment of our project, could our pine knots have been 
rekindled,) and I lost no time in attempting to retrace, not our 
steps but our way. The fear of the unknown and ferocious 
beast had given way tothe more terrific one, of a lingering 
death in the darkness and silence of the cave, or the fearful 
agony of being pretvipitated over one of the subterranean pre- 
cipices. 

It seemed as if instinct guided us, for ere long we beheld a 
faint glimmering before us, which proved to be the mouth of 
the cave. I shall never forget the sensation with which I once 
more raised myself up and assumed proud man’s distinguish- 
ing attitude. 

But our perils were not yet over. Hardly had we inhaled 
our free breath, whena rustle in the neighboring thicket brought 
back for an instant the suffocating palpitation I had felt in the 
cave; do me the justice to believe it was but for an instant, 
and rather from recoilection than present fear; 1 seized a stout 
stick and my guide drew his knife, and acting by impulse in 
concert, we moved towards the thicket together. The rustling 
was renewed, and we paused for a moment to see in what part 
of the brake to make our onset, when, tearing the branches 
that opposed its progress, the cause of our alarm sprang be- 
fore us—a large hog. 

Mortification and vexation predominated over every other 
feeling, and it was some time before we ventured to steal a 
glance at each other, when our ridiculous appearance, cased 
with clay as if in armour, together with the whole scene, 
threw us into a fit of laughter. And thus ludicrously termina- 
ted a train of incidents, which, while they seemed to promise for 
your friend some most romantic conclusion, provokingly left 
him at last but the inkling of an adventure. A. 
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FACES. 


[BY THE aUTHOR OF “DREAMS AND REVERIES.”] 


The human countenance, in itself, is a palpable wonder, and is 
full of other wonders. The eye, regarded philosophically, is one of 
the subtilest combinations of matter with mind,—half soul, half sub- 
stance; a mere optical instrument, yet miraculously conscious. ‘The 
mouth, too, with its curious organs of speech and taste; the forehead, 
by modern science rendered expressive of all the secret biasses and 
elements of the character; the cheeks whitening with fear, crimson- 
ing with love; and even the nose, though, by some inexplicable 
fatality, invested with undignified, if not ludicrous associations— 
even this undervalued member, conveys to the brain agreeable 
sensations, the grateful incense of fields and woods. The lips, in 
their property of smiling, possess a most exquisite gift, and inspire 
the soul with such a keen sense of beauty and pleasure as to 
render them all important members in the family of the fea- 
tures. Who has not owned the loveliness that lurks in a smile? 
As for me, I acknowledge its irresistible influence; I catch the 
contagion by the slightest glance. Even when one strays to- 
wards me accidentally, it stirs my secret thoughts into a sparkle of 
pleasure; but when directed to me by one in whose happiness 
I rejoice, my soul unfolds instinctively, like a flower in the sun- 
shine. If the instruments of vision, too, are so wonderful to the 
philosopher, what are they to the poet, the lover? How the silent eyes 
of beauty charm him, and overflow his nature with a flood of joy, and 
what else can he find in the universe like them? Their orbs ever 
piay in light, where the beams of earth seem mixed with those of 

eaven. They reflect thought. They are shaded by passion. Their 
motion, like every thing else connected with them, is peculiar and 
unearthly ;—a restlessness,—a lustre,—a tremble,—a visible feeling. 
I have written myself beyond my depth, and must borrow a passage 
from Shakspeare on eyes. It is an appropriate and exquisite scene 
between Silvius and Phebe, in “ As You Like It.” 


Phebe. Thou tell’st@me there is murder in mine eye: 
’T is pretty, sure, and very probable, 
That eyes,—that are the frail’st and softest things, 
Who shut their coward gates on atomies,— 
Should be call’d tyrants, butchers, murderers. 
Now I do frown on thee with all my heart; 
And, if mine eyes can wound ; now let them kill thee ; 
Now counterfeit to swoon; why now fall down; 
Or, if thou canst not, O, for shame, for shame, 
Lie not, to say mine eyes ure murderers. 
Now show the wound mine eye hath made in thee. 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some scar of it; lean but upon a rush, 
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The cicatrice and capable impressure 
Thy palm some moment keeps: but now mine eyes, 
Which IT have darted at thee, hurt thee not; 
Nor, I am sure, there is no force in eyes 
That can do hurt. 
Silvius. O, dear Phebe, 
If ever (as that ever may be near,) 
‘You meet in some fresh cheek the power of fancy, 
"1 hen shall you know the wounds invisible 
That love’s keen arrows make.” 


As the human countenance came originally from the hand of our 
Maker, it was, undoubtedly, the most beautiful object of his care. 
Thus it appeared in Adam and in Eve, amid the creatures of Eden : 


“Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
God-like erect, with native honor clad.” 


Since that time this fair page has been obscured by moral evil. 
Guilt, intemperance, misery, ignorance, have scathed and changed 
it. Its symmetry has fallen to pieces. Its lustre is obscured. Our 
countenances are distorted from their native glory. We were not 
intended for what we are. We are touched with the traces of de- 
gradation and woe, just as the earth itself betrays marks of some 
vast convulsion and general ruin. Human nature has fallen. Sin 
has blasted it every where with volcanic fire, and the melancholy 
wreck of the moral world is reflected from our bodies. We are 
afflicted with hereditary deformities, and, while the inferior, brute 
creation abounds in images, brilliant in all their dazzling, un- 
diminished, pristine beauty, the lovely haunts of human nature are 
darkened often with misshapen creatures—cripples, dwarfs, and 
giants ; and scarcely any one of us but bears in his person, or more 
particularly in his countenance, some token of our obscured nature. 

There is a way by which the consequences of predestined ugli- 
ness may be palliated. There is a moral beauty to be acquired 
even by the deformed in feature. There is an inward light which 
can soften and endear a homely face. Innocence, temperance, be- 
nevolence, the absence of strong and evil passions, good-nature, and — 
love,—these are redeeming attributes, and gpey shine through the 
universal gloom, like the “little candle” that threw “its beams” upon 
the moralizing Portia. They who neglect these ennobling qualities 
are repulsive enough, even with all the accidental advantages of 
person, for it is moral beauty, after all, which only can enchain the 
soul. All else is worthless tinsel, which soon grows more detestable 
the more it was at first admired. The angel Zephon, in Paradise 
Lost, beautifully alludes to this in his awful rebuke to Satan, and in 
reply to the celebrated exclamation of the haughty Prince of Hell, 
“ Know ye not me,” &c. 
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“To whom, thus Zephon, answering scorn with scorn. 
‘Think not, revolted spirit, thy shape the same, 
Or undiminish’d brizhtness, to be known, 
As when thou stood’st in Heav’n, upright and pure; 
That glory then, when thou no more wast good, 
Departed from thee ;? and thou resemblest now 
Thy sin and place of doom, obscure and foul.” 


To say the truth, there are certain faces about town which make 
one laugh perforce. There are the family of the long noses— 
great heroic looking fellows—you can’t help smiling for your life. 
What a club they would make? Then the extremely short ones. 
You feel a certain degree of superiority over a man with a little 
nose. Then there are those with no noses at all, from which fate 
heaven defend us. ‘There is probably no situation in which a hu- 
man being can be placed, where he would more feelingly acquiesce 
in the justice of the annexed worn-out quotation from Shakspeare, 
than that of a gentleman who has lost his nose: 


“For it so falls out, 
That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
Whiles we enjoy it; but being lack’d and lost, 
Why then we rack the value; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours.” 


I cannot quit the interesting subject of noses without a passing 
compliment to certain fiery and bulbous excrescences to be seen 
about taverns and oyster-saloons. It is good to behold these lineal 
descendants of old Bardolph. Without presuming to jest 
upon so reverend a subject, they are beacon lights to youthful 
adventurers on the dangerous sea of pleasure. ‘They warn them 
off from the rock on which many a gallant ship hath suffered 
wreck. They contain more virtuous arguments, than “sage or 
sophist ever writ.” When the giddy boy raises the glowing goblet 
to his lips, and peruses with his greedy eyes the splendors of its 
crimson depths, tell him that “intemperance degrades the moral 
being,” that “the journal of health recommends total abstinence,” 
or any other ordinary truth, and he drains the draught to its Juacious 
dregs: but show him one of these noses into which are gathered 
the concentrated fires of a life of debauchery— misshapen, indecent, 
—Mount Etna in little——glowing, glowing, and altogether ignited ; 
and if he continue to drink, I have only to say, that I should consi- 
der him an exceedingly thirsty man. 

It is amusing to trace a likeness through whole families. I have 
smiled inwardly to look along a bench at the theatre, and detect in 
this way a row of kinsmen and kinswomen, little and big, parents 
and children, cousins, and grand mothers. Here are the Sip- 
thorpes, (excellent people,) with their noses all turned up; next 
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them, the Dribblets (so intelligent), with their noses all turned down. 
Here sit a line with long, lean, intellectual faces. And there, a family 
of visages as round and stupid as an apple dumpling. Then there 
are your large featured countenances, immense eyes that roll about 
like suns, exaggerated mouths, prominent cheek bones; and next, 
the diminutive class, with thin lips, brisk, small eyes, and peaked, 
sharp, scolding chins. 

T noticed a curious phenomenon, some time ago, in the way of family 
likenesses. A young gentleman, with a most fully-developed Ro- 
man nose, that hooked down with the fierce bend of an eagle’s beak, 
by some caprice of that everlasting little scoundrel, Cupid, saw and 
fell in love with a girl whose intellect was powerful and highly’culti- 
vated, and whose heart was full of most amiable emotions, but whose 
" nose took such a determined course upward, as to render that organ 
a delicate subject of conversation both to the young lady herself, as 
well as to her friends and admirers. I myself don’t stand much on 
these affairs, and, certainly. it matters little to the fond and faithful 
pattern of conjugal felicity, whether she, upon whom he has bestow- 
ed his affections, and who cheers his exhausted mind when he comes 
home in the evening, has a nose a trifle too aspiring, or distinguished, 
indeed, in any way from the ordinary run of noses; but this excel- 
lent young woman’s was so unequivocally, so unreasonably peculiar 
in its position and general appearance, as effectually to cool the fires 
that glanced from her heavenly eyes, as far I was concerned. But 
De gustibus, you know, and they were united. In the course of 
time, a tender little pug-nosed pledge appeared.—the father’s delight 
—the mother’s joy. It was, as all babics are, a beauty, an angel. 
The maternal author of its being nerself, although she knew what 
fouls people were about their own children, still perceived that Tom 
was really, and without any joke, a very uncommon child. There 
was only one drawback upon all this good fortune. It was that nose. 
It could not be denied. It could not be concealed. It twisted up like 
the end of a cork-screw. 

As Tom gtew old, however, a change came over the spirit of his 
face. Fate relgnted. ‘The nose gradually turned down, and the 
boy’s olfactory now bids fair to rival the beak of his father himself. I 
believe the mother is a little jealous, and feels bad about it. It is 
certain that the husband plumes himself on it a great deal. What 
the feelings of ‘Tom are upon the subject, is not distinctly known. It 
must be confessed, however, that this substituting one hereditary evil 
for another—this shifting a family likeness from the female to the 


male line is curious, and gives Tom a claim tobe honorably men- 
tioned in this essay. 
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RUNNING AGAINST TIME. 
A TALE. 
[By J. K. PAULDING.] 


I once knew a young fellow of the name of Jack Hastie, who for 
a long time puzzled me more than any person I ever met with. 
He seemed the most busy, indefatigable man in the world ; he was 
always in motion, and walked as if for a wager. In short, every 
body considered him in a fair way of making his fortune“and arriv- 
ing at great distinction in this world. 

But every body was disappointed in Jack Hastie. Though appa- - 
rently forever in haste, he was always a day after the fair. An old 
and well established merchant, uncle to Jack, being desirous at the 
age of threescore and ten to retire into the country for the purpose 
of spending the rest of his days in the enjoyment of rural felicity, 
determined to resign his business to his son and nephew. Ac- 
cordingly he sent to the latter, desiring him to call at his house 
at eight o’clock precisely the next morning. Jack rose betimes, 
but found, to his great mortification, that he was almost a full 
hour too late; so he made such haste to fulfil his appointment, that 
he walked against an old woman’s basket of eggs and broke six do- 
zen at least. But notwithstanding his haste, he arrived too late; 
the old uncle, who for more than forty years had regulated his clock 
by his motions, instead of his motions by his clock, saluted him as 
follows : 

‘So, young man, you are come at last, and you may go back 
again as soon as you please. A fellow that is always behind Time, 
will never overtake Fortune. I shall seek another partner for my son.” 

Jack lost his chance of settling in business, and besides this, was 
prosecuted—not unto death—but what was nearly as bad, -in the 
Mayor's court, by the old woman, and besides paying for the eggs, 
paid the costs of suit, which amounted to more than the price of as 
many beautiful chickens as ever flew into glory. He went home in 
such haste from his uncle’s, that every body said, “ What a driving, 
industrious young fellow is Jack Hastie !” 

The old uncle having denounced Jack as utterly unfit for a mer- 
chant, it was necessary for him to look out for some other mode of 
attaining to fortune and distinction. He determined to study the 
Law, which being the slowest of all possible things except a snail, he 
thought he could keep up with without difficulty. He accordinglyen- 
tered the office of an eminent counsellor, ‘who, although a very good 
natured man, would admit of delays in nothing but the law. Jack 
came fuming into the office every morning in the greatest possible 
hurry, puffing apd blowing, like one of the young gentlemen of the 
boat club after a bard row; but though he came in such haste, it 
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was remarkable that he was always after histime. The counsellor 
at last got out of all patience, a thing very remarkable in a man who 
had patiently followed the law so Jong. 

“Mr. Hastie,” said he, “ it is very extraordinary that though you 
appear to be in such a great hurry to come to the office, you never 
get here in time. I wish you would use a little less haste, and per- 
haps you may get here a little sooner. Festina lente, as Cicero 
says.” 

“ Augustus Cesar,” replied Jack, 

“ Well, well—I believe—now I recollect it was Augustus Cesar — 
but I wish you would adopt the method I recommend to get here 
sooner.” 

“ll try,” said Jack—but the next day he was two hours behind 
instead of one, and the counsellor recommended him to return to his 
old system of puffing and blowing. 

At length Jack’s time was out, and he was prepared for examina- 
tion. It took him however a year longer than the usual term. Hav- 
ing a day or two to spare, he thought he would recreate himself with 
a little trip to West Point, to enjoy its pure air, charming prospects, 
and taste a bottle of Mr. Cozzen’s excellent sherry. The day it was 
necessary to return to town for examination, he sat very cosily toss- 
ing his glass, when the alarm bell rung the approach of the steam- 
boat, and they all but Jack left the table to get ready. He was cer- 
tain there was plenty of time, and acted on this maxim so long, that 
a servant told him if he did not make haste he would lose his pas- 
sage. Then he bestirred himself with his usual alacrity, and never 
man “ made tracks,” as they say in the west, down that winding 
and labyrinthian path leading from the hotel to the wharf, as did Jack 
Hastie. He ran against three projecting rocks, half a dozen young 
saplings, slid ten yards at a time, and finally wound up by pitching 
head foremost against one of the Cold Spring boatmen, who pitched 
into the river, and drank such a draught of pure water as he never 
swallowed in his life before. But all would not do; he was just 
thirty-six seconds too late, and an old lady who had witnessed his 
descent down the hill could not help saying to her husband—“ I pity 
that poor young man for being left; for I dare say he has some par- 
ticular business, and he made such haste as I never saw before.” 

“ Hum,” replied he ; “it isnot always those who make the great- 
est haste make the most of their time.” 

Jack stood on the wharf almost wishing the steam-boat might 
blow up or break down, in order to reconcile him to his disappoint- 
ment, though every candid person will acquit the steain-boat of all 
blame in the business. However this may be, he was obliged to 
atone to the boatman for making him drink so much water, by 
treating him toan equal quantity of the creature, which in sweet Ire- 
Jand is called “ Mountain Dew,” and is qualified by mixing one 
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glass with another of the same. But this was not the worst; there 
was no other opportunity that day, and Jack did not arrive in town 
time enough for the examination. This put him back a whole term, 
and it has been surmised, lost him at least the distant prospect of a 
suit at law, which his cousin, the merchant, had kept waiting for him. 
But his old uncle, who had become disgusted with rural felicity, and 
returned to business again, insisted on his giving it to some one who 
never lost his passage in a steam-boat. 

“The fellow will never be able to keep up with the law, slow as it 
is,” said he, “and will lose a term oftener than he will gain a suit, 
Yl answer for it.” | 

Jack however got his license at last, and it was observed that 
though he came to his office in a fume of impatience, it was always 
after every body else in the house; for it is to be noted, that there 
were six lawyers, three brokers, a printer, and a lottery office keep- 
er all in the same building, besides a boot black in the cellar. 

It was a refreshing sight to see the exemplary patience with which 
Jack sat in his office, with his feet against the jamb, and a segar in 
his mouth, studying the institutes of the Waverley novels, and wait- 
ing for a suit, with ten times the patience of a young lady waiting to 
be suited. At last a friend came with a suit, that, if properly ‘con- 
ducted, would have eventually led him on to distinction and fortune ; 
for it was one of great consequence, and nothing but the friendship 
of the gentleman would have induced him to employ Jack on the 
occasion. He came to Jack’s office in the morning, before his office 
was open, and being under circumstances that forbad his waiting, 
departed in search of Jack’s old master who misquoted Cicero, to 
whom he committed the management of his business. Fifteen 
minutes after, Jack came as usual in a great hurry, and opened his 
shop; but he might as well have come fifteen years after, for that 
matter. 

At last, Providence in its wrath actually sent him a suit, which 
Jack managed eminently well. He carried all the papers about 
sticking out of his pocket—fidgetted about the courts and the offices 
like a hen with one chicken, and managed so admirably, that after 
losing three terms by not being ready, he at length lost his suit by 
coming into court all in a perspiration and out of breath, just one 
hour after it had been called. 

“You have been non-suited, Mr. Hastie,” said the judge, and the 
consequence was, Jack lost his suit, his fees, and the confidence of 
every client on the face of the earth. 

Thus he went on, always in a hurry, yet every day losing oppor- 
tunities of bettering his fortune, until by degrees he became a pattern 
of a gentleman running to seed. In short, le went down hill almost 
as fast as when he lost his passage in the steam-boat. To makean 
end of my story, and come to the cream of it as quick as possible, — 
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T lately saw him, in a great hurry, as usual, with all the marks of 
one that had seen better days, enter the shop of a bookseller, to tell 
him he had decided to accept of the job he had spoken of yesterday. 

“You are too late, Mr. Hastie,” said the bookseller ; “‘ you were to 
give me an answer at nine—it is now ten o'clock, and I have just 
employed another person.” 

Poor Jack ! my heart smote me to see him, and I followed, with 
the offer of my services so far as money was concerned. He accepted 
a trifle, and I returned to the bookseller, an old shrewd tradesman, 
such as used to be common fifty years ago, but are rather scarce at 
present. = 

“That poor fellow,” said I, “is one of the greatest riddles I ever 
met with. He isthe most active, industrious man in the world ; he 
seems always busy driving about and doing something, yet see what 
he has come to. I cannot account for his misfortunes.” 

“J can,” said the bookseller ; “he loses an hour every morning, 
and all the rest of the day is spent in trying to overtake it.” 


VAGARIES OF A HUMORIST.—No. L 


-———I may stand alone 
But would not change my free thoughts for a throne,” —Brnon. 


Had the glorious fellow never written but those two lines, I should have 
worshipped him. For Heaven that hath denied me the sober judgment 
which attempers other men’s minds, hath made it a delight for me to revel 
in the wild fancies that career through mine; and sombre or gay, bitter or 
joyous, there is not a thought ever rises in my bosom, but owes half its 
piquancy, if pleasurable, and loses half its poignancy, if painful, from the 
license with which it ranges through the free domains where it is born. 
What to me are the musty dogmas of pedants? what to me the fantas- 
tic dicta of fashion. Free—free as ‘the steed of the desert that knows 
no burthen—free as the breeze of the prairie, that is loaded only with the 
scent of flowers, my thoughts go forth when they will, linger where they 
list, and return only to the chamber of my brain, to travel out again un- 
fettered as before. 

I divide mankind into four classes. The first, and smallest, is that of ori- 
ginal thinkers; the second is composed of those who think in masses; 
the third, of those who have their thinking, like their washing, done out ; 
and the fourth embraces all those who take no heed of thought at all. 
Those who come under the first head are generally an erratic, intractable 
set; but like male fish they are indispensable in vivifying and impregnat- 
ing the inert ideas spawned by others: they are too the growers of the 
very small quantity of raw material required by the second class to keep 
up an abundant supply of the manufactured article for their consumers, the 
third. The first class may be likened to those who disoover quarries of 
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marble which they have not the art to open; the second, to those who get 
out the stone and hew it into shape; and the third to those who apply the 
prepared material to the immediate purposes of life. The fourth I do not 
take into account, as it would be bad economy to waste a word upon those 
who have not a thought for themselves. 

I have not exactly made up my mind as to which of these classes I be- 
long myself. Sometimes I have conceived that I could detect a degree of 
tdiosyncrasy—lI like a big word—in my mind, a peculiarity of disposition 
which makes me see familiar matters in a different light from other people, 
and lay hold of strange things as if they were familiar matters; and then 
I have with becoming modesty numbered myself with the first. With a 
little reflection, however, I discovered that half the time when I thought I 
was “keeping up adevil of a thinking,” I had, as Locke says most men do, 
“ mistaken the pleasure of musing for the labor of thought; and that an 
original turn of mind, if I possessed it at all, was with me rather a matter 
of habit than a gift of nature: and, as a spoilt child, of ordinary capacity, 
will frequently stumble upon a smart saying, from being allowed to utter 
every thing that comes into its head, so my mind, if it ever gives birth to 
Original ideas, owes the faculty to a habit of entertaining all kinds of 
thoughts that find entrance there, and allowing the solemn and the trifling, 
the worldly and the romantic, the painful and the pleasureable, to sit down 
together cheek by jowl, at the table of my judgment—just as city dignita- 
Fies, ‘strangers of distinction,’ cobblers and militia majors, are jumbled 
together at a fourth of July corporation dinner. The collision of incon- 
gruous thoughts being as favorable to the production of original ideas in 
the one case as the collection of incongruous company to the exposure of 
peculiarities of character in the other. Be this as it may, however, I am 
pretty certain of one result of my mental habits—there is no mannerism 
in my mind; my opinions are not set in any Procrustean frame-work of 
my own, nor do they move with those of the mass; and if, in approaching 
@ subject, I do not often make a new trail of thought of my own, yet when 
I think upon the tracks of other people, it is not on the dusty highroad, 
which all travel, but in the green lanes where fancy loves to linger, or 
the by-paths that offer a shorter cut across the country which I would ex- 
amine. 

This seems the height of egotism. So it is; but I have an object in 
indulging my conceit so broadly. I wish to establish a character for ec- 
centricity in the mind of my reader—if I have one—at once, and then I 
can go on talking as much at random as I choose, without again startling 
his propriety by infringing the rules to which, if a regular essayist, he 
would subject me. My introduction is somewhat blunt at our first meet- 
ing; but if he does not like me there need not be a second. I write here 
for my own amusement, and am not disposed to keep terms with the whims 
and prejudices of any one else. 

I write, I say, for my own amusement; but—the reader, if he choose, may 
take my word for it—I am not any the less likely on that account to be in- 
structive. The doctrine has become antiquated, that wisdom never pre- 
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sents herself in company but as a sour looking grandame whose freezing 
aspect must awe the children of folly into her ways. Rochefoucault’s 
saying, that “gravity is but a mystery of the body to conceal the defects 
of the mind,” was never more generally admitted than in our day; and so- 
lemnity of manner is as much out of vogue as the formal wigs with which 
our forefathers indued their heads to sustain its appearance: nor, while 
men of letters are no longer arrayed in either the parapharnalia of an 
English judge or the rags of an Italian beggar, is there any other masque- 
rading dress substituted in their stead. But, while not unfrequently, the 
same individual can criticise La Place and Pelham with equal point, and 
read the Mechanique Céleste, and determine the proper angle of a shirt 
collar, with the same accuracy, not all the learning of Leontius Pilatus, 
backed by the genius of his pupil Boccaccio, could make manners or 
appearance like his* tolerated in good company. He would be handed 
over to the Board of Health for lustration, and sent to Communipaw 
to learn refinement. Society is now perfectly republican in its cha- 
racter, and though sufficiently aristocratic not to tolerate a learned boor, 
it has also enough democracy in its system to level learned assump- 
tion as well as purse proud pomposity, so that it is doubtful whether a 
literary or a moneyed autocrat—Dr. Johnson or Stephen Girard—would 
be least obsequiously listened to when usurping a tone of dictation in com- 
pany. Whether the cause of learning has gained by this supplying of its 
votaries, and making them conform to the usual courtesies of society may 
be questioned; but of its effect upon their writings in making them relish 
more of the realities of life there cannot be a doubt. In this last respect, 
whatever has been lost in strength is fully made up in grace and adapta- 
bility, and the consequent increased dissemination of intelligence. ‘True, 
we may have gone too far in substituting superficies for depth; but the 
expansion of surface has been much greater than the diminution of solidity. 
There are now a thousand readers where there was formerly one well-read 
man. Do not the active particles of intelligence collected by such a 
body, and kept in continual circulation, excel in value the inert mass of 
learning hoarded in the sage’s coffers? Granting even that the works with 
which the generality are most familiar are of a frivolous character, still, 
while the great English critic and moralist has asserted that there is no 
book from which some good may not be gathered, and when we consider 
that untutored intellects are chiefly taken by the frothy and the florid—just 
as young trout rise the readiest to flies of a gaudy color—it is only left for 
us to decide whether society is most benefited by the capture of shoals 

of mental small fry, or of a few leviathian understandings: whether we 
would enlighten myriads of ordinary minds through some gay medium or 
elevate a few aspiring intellects through a grave one: whether, in fine, 





* This learned Thessalonican, who, by his public letters on Homer, at Florence, 
about the year 1350, did so much to revive a taste for Greek letters, is thus described 
by the immortal author of the Decameron. 

‘6 Aspectu horridus, homo est facie barba prolix 

Ei wovihas taeulons poo watts tas homo.”, oo 
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learning, like the Nile, should flow in one solemn and majestic tide through 
a barren waste, or like the dancing streams of our own land, sparkling 
in a thousand rills over a fresh and fertile region? Who would not prefer 
the last. Henri Quatre would rather see a pullet in the pot of every pea- 
sant in his kingdom than feast with princes; and so would I rather that 
some simple mental aliment should cheer the fireside of every cottager.in 
the country than banquet upon a new IIliad with the learned of the land. 

I regard even what is called “ light reading”—strongly as many judicious 
minds condemn it—in the light of a comfort to the poor as well as a lux- 
ury to the rich; and it has more than once occurred to me when meeting 
with a magazine or novel, a tattered Blackwood or soiled Waverly, in 
some miserable hovel—for even in such abodes are books found in our 
country—that however prized such resources might bein the luxurious 
homes of the wealthy, it was in the humble cabin, among the cheerless 
walls of those in straightened circumstances, that they were a refuge amid 
the immediate discomforts of such’a situation, and a solace under the bit- 
ter struggles of impending poverty. “ But,’ exclaims some outraged utili- 
tarian, “there are better books to put into their hands.” I deny it not. 
Then place thein there. But, for God’s sake, do not take away a cordial 
because you ought to send a dinner. I should think that to the most 
richly gifted and aspiring mind that moment in which it discovered some 
ray of its brightness struggling through the chinks of a hovel and cheer- 
ing its simple-minded inmates, would be prouder than when in concen- 
trated effulgence it dazzled an admiring world. And could I believe that 
the random thoughts which are here flung so ungraciously to the cultivated 
reader, might enliven the fancy or kindle the intellect of one humble and 
untutored heart, it would determine at once, what is at this moment doubt- 
ful with me, whether I shall give another number of the Vagaries of a 
Humorist. 





THE RUINS OF IPSARA. 


Leaving the rich prospect of the shores of the Hellespont, teeming 
with proud monuments of the past, whilst their sad associations are 
mellowed, and relieved by the prodigal gifts of nature in the present, 
we arrived at the island of Ipsara.—Psynia, as it was called by the 
ancients, is situated about west from the northwest end of Chios.— 
It was then, as now, a place of very inconsiderable importance, and 
agricultural resource, and subsisted for the most part by its fisheries. 
Its little city, however, had been built with a more than ordinary 
care, over a sloping and undulating surface, and supplied with many 
architectural ornaments from the numerous relics of by-gone days, 
with which the neighboring islands were so abounding. Indeed, 
its situation, with the characteristic order and cleanliness of the in- 
habitants—ere yet want and political persecution had sapped their 
morals and civil health—made it one of the brightest gems of the 
island-crowned Adgean. 
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Stock-ant-eisen—or, THE IRON TRUNK. 


Of the many youths who frequented the University of Erfurth, 
there were few more distinguished, either for beauty of personal 
appearance, or devoted assiduity to study, than the young Frederick 
Stapps. Nor was the admiration he excited unmerited. In none 
of the athletic exercises—in none of the daring projects—the “ re- 
nowning,”* ‘duelling, or wild revelry, which distinguished the Land- 
mannschaften, or initiated body of German students, was he defi- 
cient. And yet among the sage heads of the University—the veteran 
professors of Law and Philosophy, there was not any of the Bursch- 
ent in ‘higher estimation. But it was with the fair daughters of 
the learned doctors, and the graceful young nymphs, who loved in 
the clear sunny evenings of summer to promenade beneath the shade 
of the lofty elms, which form such a fine walk before the old 
gothic University, that the handsome and daring young student 
was most essentially in favor. And more than one staid and ma- 
trofly wife of the substantial burgomasters, had always ready for the 
admired young man asmile of kindness, and a good dinner of game- 
stew and Rhenish, when he chose to visit their house. In fact, Frede- 
rick was accounted by all the professorsthe most diligent and attentive 
of students; by the students themselves, the most happy and favored 
of the body—by all the worthy citizens of Erfurth, the most promis- 
ing of youths, and by all the young ladies who saw or knew him, the 
handsomest and most engaging of bachelors. Yet, the student him- 
self seemed to know or care little about this universal admiration, and, 
except in his moments of relaxation,when in some commerz house} of 
the city he joined the uproarious revelling of his companions, he was 
a melancholy and secluded youth. Time after time when all the 
city indulged in merriment and hilarity, the delicious evenings of the 
German summer found Frederick wandering far from society in the 
deep recesses of the Thuringian forest; and at the numerous balls 





* ¢ Renowning” in the universities of Germany is similar to the conduct known as “ spree- 
ing” among the students of our own colleges, with the difference that it is done not merely to 
ive them eclat with the body corporate of their fellows, but to make themselves remarkable 
among the whole community where they may reside. ‘Duels ? or * Scandals” 1s another 
ferocious characteristic of the body ; and he who fights the greatest number of them for the 
least possible cause ‘* Renowns superbly.” 
¢ The word Bursche, though it means a young fellow, has been appropriated by the stue 
dents all over Germany to designate themselves. ‘They have acreed to consider theinselves, 
par excellence, the young fellows of Germany. Das Burschenleben, for example, means 
not the mode of life of young men in general, but only of young men at college.—See Rus- 
sel’s ur, p. 90—vol. I. = 


} The taverns which the students frequent are so called. 
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which enlivened the city, instead of the joviality and high spirits 
which most young men with his reputation would have assumed, 
he appeared among the admiring and neglected fair a lonely and 
abstracted being. ‘This apathy was attributed by his companions 
to some deep and silent scheme which political enthusiasm was 
working in his mind, and which the very general confederation of 
German students, to eflect the liberation of their country from the 
ascendancy of French principles prevalent at the time, rendered no 
wise improbable; while the opposite and grieving sex as naturally 
attributed the unusual demeanor to an unforgotten and unreturned 
attachment still preying on his mind. Both these conjectures were 
wrong. It is true that Frederick was in love, but it was the 
hopeless flame of a forbidden passion, entertained and cherished by 
the unfortunate young man, for a lady lovely enough in her person 
to secure the throne of the world, were beauty the qualification, and 
sufficiently high born to rank with the noblest in a land where 
sixteen quarterings are required to constitute gentility. * 

To account for this strange infatuation in a youth otherwise so 
promising, it will be necessary to introduce the reader to the earliest 
days of the Erfurth student. He was the only child of the curate 
of Naumburgh. The father, simple, worthy man, had all his affec- 
tions centred in his son, nor had he any hizher ambition than to see 
the hich old-fashioned pews of lis neat little church well filled with the 
worthy inhabitants of the village, and to hope that the massive and 
thickly carved oak pulpit which he had solong himself declaimed from, 
should ata future day be occupied by Frederick. For this purpose he 
stored his mind early with all the intricate dogmas of polemical divini- 
ty,and spent all his leisure time in directing thechild’s hopes tothe dig- 
nity of a station so honorable. But Frederick had other objects in 
his mind. About a Jeague from the beautiful village where he lived, 
there was a baronial castle of the Dukes of Rodoldstadt. This feu- 
dal residence was long neglected by the family for the more magnifi- 
cent palace of the capital of the Duchy, and was only occupied by 
the instructors and attendants of the princess Louisa, the only 
dauchiter of the illustrious house. This child from infancy was dis- 
tinguished for the matchless beauty of her person, while the absence of 
that formal etiquette so rigidly observed in German families of rank, 
occasioned by the non-residence of her father, had perhaps created 
an affability unknown in ladies of her station, by allowing the natu- 
ral kindness and hilarity of youth to flourish in all its artless luxu- 








®1In the old chivalric orders, the knichts of St. John and of the Temple, none of the “ lan- 
guages,” ax the nations of Europe were designated in the institute of the order, guarded the 
entrance to knightly honor with such jealous care as that of Germany. There the candi- 
dates were oblived to shew cight points of gentility on their escutcheon on either side of the 
house previous to adimussion. 
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riance unchecked by formality or restraint. One branch of the edu- 
cation of this interesting child was entrusted to Frederick’s father, and 
this connection had caused between lis enthusiastic son and his 
lovely and engaging ward a degree of acquaintance, and even inti- 
macy, seldom enjoyed in Germany by an individual of his sta- 
tion. And Frederick soon found all his happiness consisted in gather- 
ing wreaths for the princess of the rarest flowers which grew in the 
wilds near the district, or in planting her favorite arbors with 
the fragrant and umbrageous willow from the banks of the Saale. 
Even in church, where the formality with which the lady’s station was 
preserved prevented her from recognizing him, he often had the 
pleasure of seeing in her large and soft blue eyewhen directed towards 
him a look of satisfaction and delight—to him worth all the world 
beside. But this intimacy was not fated to be lasting. The haugh- 
ty duke had either observed or was informed of this daring attach- 
ment, and incensed beyond measure at such a possibility, the old Curé 
was instantly restricted to his manse, and the son sternly forbidden 
to approach the grounds of the castle. Frederick, though he 
warmly admired, never suspected that he had dared to love, till the 
speedy death of every former enjoyment deeply convinced him of 
the fatal truth. At the University, to which he was soon after remov- 
ed, he strove manfully to recal his entrapped affections: in the 
recklessness of his spirit he plunged foremost into all the wild excess- 
es of his dissipated companions ; and he strove to quench the fever 
of his mind by the intensest. study of the varied Jearning of the 
schools. He almost succeeded in wearing the rooted fecling from 
his soul; and though the afered color of Ihis cheek told how 
deep it had been seated, he believed and rejoiced that it was over- 
come, when a simple and unexpected incident revived the slumber- 
ing passion in all its force, and consigned the unfortunate youth to 
the varied tortures of uncontrollable and of hopeless love. 

It was one of those splendid evenings of the German autumn, 
when sunset turns the atmosphere into purest azure and the sky to 
burnished gold, that young I'rederick stood upon the rampartof Er- 
' furth admiring the glories of a landscape unsurpassed for beauty— 
where vast forests, and dim mountains, and noble rivers stretching 
beyond him in boundless continuity, were all bathed in one rich dye 
of expiring light, and seemed hushed into the calniness of reposing life. 
He had just risen from the perplexing study of the old philosophy, 
and his mind was confused with a thousand distracting influences : 
the unrivalled scene before him had a composing effect upon his 
feelings, and he had almost forgot he was in being in the deep reve- 
ry which fell upon his spirit, when his attention was attracted by a 
splendid equipage, proceeding at a rapid rate toward the city from 
the direction of Rodoldstadt. In the listless state of mind which often 
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succeeds wearied spirits, with what anxiety will we watch the small- 
est incident that tends to mar the monotony. And thus Frederick 
continued to trace the glittering vehicle and its numerous attendants, 
as it wound its way, now hid in valleys, now glancing through scat- 
tered trees, and now driving furiously over the level champaign to- 
ward the city. When it came up, it stopped directly under the 
rampart, and two ladies were assisted to alight by the officious ser 
vants. The student from his elevated position could observe all their 
motions. ‘The eldest seemed to be about forty, of a noble and dig- 
nified demeanor; and her companion, hardly yet a woman, was 
gifted with a beauty so surpassing, that Frederick, in his warmest 
dreams of perfection, had never supposed such reality could exist. 
So absolutely had the idea of the lovely stranger possessed him, that 
he almost felt his existence a blank, as she disappeared under the 
arch; but his whole soul thrilled with an emotion he had never felt 
before, when as again he saw her and her companion mount the 
rampart and approach, he recognized in that modelled loveliness 
only the matured and expanded charms of the girlish heiress of 
Naumburgh. Her form was as faultless as her countenance; and 
there was a sylph-like lightness in her step that, to the impassioned 
student, seemed the very harmony of grace. As they passed along, 
Frederick felt regret steal upon his mind, that that beautiful vision 
would soon be gone for ever, when he saw the younger lady drop 
something from her person, which she did not notice. With the ra- 
pidity of lightning he flew from the spot where he was standing, and 
snatched the precious relic from the ground. It was a bracelet ; and 
in the warmth of his feelings the excited Stapps could not avoid press- 
ing am impassioned kiss on the costly gems which it enchased. 
Whether it was that the lady had missed the article, or had been 
struck by the sudden precipitancy of the before motionless figure, 
she and her companion turned, and before the unconscious Fredericlx 
was aware, his glance met the soft blue eyes of the lovely owner. 
He instantly blushed the deepest crimson, and in unutterable confu- 
sion hastened to present the bracele-—though he had never wished 
for grace in his movements so much, yet he never felt so awkward. 
Perhaps, from sympathy with the extraordinary agitation dis- 
played by the young man—the exquisite featuis of the lady co- 
lored slightly as she received it—an.1 that transient blush touched 
his heart with rapture. And though she gave him no other sign 
of recognition than the tones of winning sweetness in which she 
thanked him, she left Frederick Stapps from that absorbing moment 
an altered and a ruined man. ; 

On events how slender hang the destinies of individuals as well 
as nations. ‘That simple incident of the bracelet altered every taste, 
and habit, and predilection of the Erfurth student. Eivery succes- 
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sive evening saw him standing onthe same spot, admiring the same 
glorious sunset, and the same magnificent expanse of landscape, not 
however with the feelings of ardent admiration as at first, but with 
the single hope of seeing that equipage return, which contained the 
lovely creature who had laid a spell upon hissoul. He attended the lec- 
tures of the different professors assiduously as ever—but science had 
lost its charms. He still mingled, but without enjoyment, in the 
wild revelry of his companions, and to the little fétes of the friendly 
citizens—he went as ever a welcome but an unconscious guest— 
he met there many a fair and even beautiful maiden—but only felt 
that there was not present the soft violet eyes and the sunny curls, 
which shaded the tinted beauty of that countenance which had 
left its impression for ever on his heart. 

A passion so lone, so cherished, so consuming, could not exist 
long without producing serious inroads upon his constitution; and 
young Stapps, once the admired of all, soon became pale and emacia- 


Frederick had afriend. Theodore Guzmann was thesonof an Amts- 
rath,* who lived in the neighborhood of the village of which his own 
father was the curate : and from infancy their predilections and tastes 
had been‘the same. * Circumstances had, however, given a different 
complexion to their character. Frederick, tutored by his father in the 
bold doctrines of Luther, felt an admiration only forthose illustrious per- 
sonages, whose enthusiasm in former ages had sprinkled history with 
the coloring of romance. ‘The indignant virtue of Lucretia—the 
heroic self-devotion of Mutius—the daring intrepidity of Philipe- 
men, and the tireless patriotism of Tell were subjects on which he 
loved to ponder—and he conceived nothing could be more glorious 
than self-devotion in a cause of public good. ‘Theodore, on the con- 
trary, viewed distinction only with admiration. Patriotism was with 
him an instrument, and nota passion: and the Cesars, and Sfor- 
zas,and Cromwells of history, were the only idols of his fancy—-panting 
for eminence in any form—he found full scope for his ambition, in 
taking advantage of the reaction in public opinion, which the over- _ 
stretched power of Napoleon after the battle of Jena had produced 
upon the continent, and in bending all the energies of his compeers 
to the new-formed projectof liberating their favorite Teutonia, as they 
designated Germany in the mystic language which they loved to 
assume. He was therefore deeply connected with the secret so- 
cieties then in active operation throughout all the states of the Rhine 
and Danube, and was mainly instrumental in abolishing the odious 
rivalry of the old Landmannschaften, and cementing that most in- 





* The Amtsrathof Germany is an individual very nearly resembling our esquire in habits 
and influence. 
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fluential of all classes of society in Germany, the students, under the 
more extended and generous title of Burschensehatt. 

It was to this fr iend that Frederick at leneth confided the hope- 
less secret, which was wasting him in his prime. ‘That evening 
they were seen to wander far, far from the ramparts; and late at 
night they returned, linked arm in arm, and still engaged in earnest 
conversation, to the little apartment of Frederick on the Schneider 
Platz. 

“It were foolish, my dear Stapps,” said his friend, removing a 
number of dusty books, and sitting down in the old carved oak 
chair, “to let the prediction of this foolish woman sink upon your 
mind. I never give any credit to such visionaries.”——“ You cannot 
ridicule me out of this impression, Theodore,” returned the other, 
sinking back in his chair, and withdrawing the poker from the half 
extinguished fire he had been raking, “as sure as this metal is in 
my hand, the incident of that day will exercise an influence on my 
fate.” Theodore only answered by applying himself assiduously to 
renovate the dying embers, and soon succeeded in kindling a blaze. 
Frederick sat still watching his operations without speaking. He 
was recalled to himself by Theodore looking up—and _ repeated 
with solemn emphasis—“ Jn one month you will see in the ducal 
ball-room of Erfurth the person who will determine your fate.” 
“Yes,” said Theodore, “those were the words of the soothsayer ; and I 
think it will be unfortunate for her that she has ventured, contrary to 
the custom of her tribe, to affixaday, “This is September,” said 
Frederick. “Yes,” said the other with emphasis—“ and the sixth of 
September, too—the very night of the general meeting of our body, 
do, Stapps, forget this foolish adventure and still more foolish predic- 
tion, and you will find nobler objects to engross your attention than 
a ridiculous love for a lady you know nothing about; and who 
would most probably, were she aware of your attachment, ridicule 
you most heartily for your pains.” He winced under the bitter truth 
of the remark, and replied with a sich, “it is indeed foolish, but that 
high-born girl has occupied all my thoughts from infancy. In my 
father’s church, when she was as yet a child, my earliest exercise of 
thought was remarking how transcendantly her flaxen curls and 
radiant countenance surpassed the sculptured cherubs upon the 
princely pew of her family. I never heard her mentioned but with 
lavish praise. I never saw her but she evinced a condescension so 
different from the hauteur of elevated rank, that I loved her before I 
knew it: and when all these unconscious but organized impressions 
were revived at once by that unexpected sight—whien in the frame 
of mind in which | was, her appearance seemed like a descended se- 
raph—and then the still more unexpected interview. Oh! ‘T’heo- 
dore, can you wonder that I should resign every faculty of my soul 
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to the delicious fascination of that presumptuous but intoxicating 
love.” “ Yes,” said Theodore, touched by the enthusiasm with 
‘which he spoke, and convinced that since the cure of Stapps was 
hopeless, he could best serve his friend by affording passion a ray of 
hope to live on—“ Yes, Frederick, the lady is worthy of supreme 
idolatry. By yourself and unassisted, no probability holds out the 
the slightest chance of your being able to succeed. Come and join 
our body, and the united and directed efforts of the whole Burschen- 
schaften shall be directed to your success, and to you I need not expa- | 
tiate upon their power.” Frederick was struck with the proposal, 
and after remaining silent a few moments, he held out his hand. 
“ Theodore,” said he, “I embrace your proposal; but to you alone 
have I communicated this perilous secret; with you alone must it 
remain.” —“ 'T’o death,” said the other, warmly returning the grasp 
and seizing his hat—‘*so come away, it is full time we should set 
out.” Frederick muffled himself after the other's example in his 
cloak, and they proceeded on their way. They hurried through that 
deserted portion of the city which remains, in silent and lonely gran- 
deur, a memorial of the flourishing opulence which in the fifteenth 
century attracted to this insignificant place all the commerce of the 
empire—and passed by the Augustine monastery, now converted in- 
to an orphan hospital, whose time-worn walls first harbored that man, 
the greatest ever Germany produced—whose tongue of thunder upset 
the settled superstition of a thousand years, and effected the greatest 
moral revolution ever history recorded.* They then entered a spa- 
cious but seemingly deserted building, which had formerly accom- 
modated one of the Palatines of the empire. ‘They were received by 
a very suspicious looking Hausmeister, who immediately passed them 
on, interchanging a word with Theodore. Then winding through a 
narrow passage they descended along flight of stairs, intowhat Frede- 
rick thought must have been the wine-cellars of the house. Through 
many of these apartments they groped their way in the profoundest 
darkness, guided only by jutting stones, placed so as to render it ut- 
terly futile for any but the initiated ever to have discovered the haupt 
to which they were the guides. At last, when Frederick was almost 
weary, his uncertainty was removed by his friend’s touching a 
spring which opened a door, and disclosed to the wondering 
Stapps a scene that might well have filled with astonishment 
and even awe any one less firm than himself, whose undaunt- 
ed hardihood had obtained among his companions the appella- 
tion of Stock=am-=-eisen, or the “Jron Trunk.” 

It was a long and low arched room, supported by massive columns, 
and lit by numberless smoky torches. A long table in the centre was 


i It was in this monastery that Lather formed one of the brotherhood. His coll is atill, 
own. 
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covered with all the implements of drinking, and many of its crowded 
inmates lay around apparently overcome by intoxication. Could it be 
blood which lay upon the floor thought Frederick, as they passed a red 
pool of gory fluid. But there was plenty of frightful reality besides, and 
coffiny skulls, every variety of weapon and hideous representation 
of Hartz demons ; and other supernatural creationsof theold German 
superstition were scattered about in horrid confusion. ‘The inmates 
were ferocious looking and haggard, though the young novice could 
discern from the crested hilt, that many a person was present ge 
rank than they seemed. ‘T'o one not aware of the wild habitS of his 
countrymen, all this accumulation of horrors might have proved ter- 
rible in the extreme. But Frederick knew too well the uncompro- 
mising hostility with which the German governments proscribed the 
sliohtest expression of political liberty, to wonder at the jealous and 
even fearful secrecy in which these enthusiasts had entrenched 
themselves against the pervading vigilance of the emissaries of the 
State. At the time of which we write, these societies had attained a 
perfection of organization unexampled for potency and extent. It 
was then that the gigantic power of Napoleon, consolidated by the 
ruin of the Prussian Monarchy and the dictated treaty of Tilsit, had 
obtained that commanding influence under which every power on 
the continent bowed. And though the vassal potentates of Germa- 
ny seemed to forget their degradation in the brilliant title of “ Con- 
federates of the Rhine,” yet the great body of the people viewed mat- 
ters in a far different light, and were universally dissatisfied at the 
altered allegiance of their native princes, and the heavy imposts with 
which they were loaded for the aggrandization of a foreign and 
generally hostile power. 

To increase this feeling, and to work upon the prevailing fears of 
popular discontent by a secret but universal agency, was the object 
of these clandestine associations; and their history remains an un- 
exampled proof, not only of their perfect adaptation to the end pro- 
posed, but of, the unflinching fidelity with which their invisible cha- 
racter was preserved. Ito tnese hidden conclaves all the young 
intelligence of the vast regions of Germany were enrolled ; and their 
nights were spent either in appalling orgies, that might render them 
familiar with every possible manifestation of hazard, or in exciting 
their enthusiasm by mystical songs and representations of a deified 
but imaginary liberty." Napoleon, in the very zenith of his power, 





* The sketch of the influence of the various secret societies in Germany Is not over- 
drawn : and a few years previous to the time of which we write, their practices were 
much more terrific, and their organization more ingeniously complex, gradually advan- 

ing from the simplest form of social intercourse to the most fearful rites with which 
jealous secrecy was ever screened by terror. If we are to belicve the account of Ro- 
inson and other historians, the slightest appearance or suspicion or faltering m their 
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felt his darling supremacy totter beneath the undermining influence 
of the public opinion which these viewless enemies had arrayed 
against him. He recollected with instinctive dread the share which 
the Illuminati and Rosicrusians of a few years previous had in the 
frightful anarchies of Jacobinism ; and he left no energy of his mas- 
ter mind untried, which could lay the imposing spectre that disturbed 
him in his dreams of glory; and it was generally rumored at the 


.time that the French Emperor meditated some new scheme of policy 


which would bind effectually the German empire to his interests. 
The executiveof the Burschenschaften therefore exerteda correspond- , 
ing activity, and every method was put in requisition which could add 

proselytes to their ranks. The known intrepidity and intellectual 

endowments of Frederick Stapps caused his appearance among them 

to be hailed with lively satisfaction ; and he was immediately con- 

ducted to the presence of the grand master of the order. He wasa 

large man of noble mien, and not so effectually disguised but that 

Frederick thought he had some recollection of his person. He re- 

ceived the student with kindness, but the young man shrank from 

the scrutinizing gaze of his piercing eye as he presented him with a 

bowl which, to his apprehension, seemed smeared, if not filled 

with blood. Theodore was standing near him, and he was sur- 

rounded by a band of ferocious looking monsters, each holding a 
dagger reeking with the same dreadful fluid. “ Drink!” said the 
chief, in a tone of thunder.—He put the disgusting compound to his 
lips, and drained it to the bottom. He found it exquisitely sweet, 
and soon felt his brain swimming, not with intoxication, but with 
a dizzy energy which seemed to lift him above himself, and endow 
him for a moment with supernatural strength. 

The chief and Theodore lost no time in profiting by his excitement, 
They took him by the arm, and at a given signal, the whole of the 
promiscuous multitude, each bearing a flambeau in his hand, rushed 
out of the room into a larger and much more spacious apartment, the 
floor of which, by a deep slope, made them all run with violence to the 
farther end, where it terminated in a flight of narrow steps. Into this 
passage the whole crowd precipitated itself, and though its length was 
apparently interminable, the shouts and yells of the thronging mass 
conferred an awful interest, which made it far from tedious ; while the 
glare of the elevated torches gave the Tartarean descent the appear- 
ance of acataract of living flame. The bottom ledthem to one of those 
vast subterraneous caves, said in legendary tales, to be the work of the 
early giants of the land; and where the dim outline only partially re- 


allegiance was visited on the individual with a certain and terrible fatality. For 
much curious information on ere the reader may consult Professor Robinson’s 
“ Proofs of a Conspiracy against all Religions and all Governments,” and “Memoi 
pour servir a |’Hirtoire du Jacobinisme, par l’Abbé Barnel. 
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vealed by the smoky light of the flambeaux, showed huge masses of 
projecting crag overarching them to an amazing height, which gave 
in its very indistinctness a coloring of deep sublimity to the place, 
according well with the grotesque and ferocious appearance of the 
bacchanals who filled it. Into this immense excavation was stu- 
diously congregated all those imaginary characters of their primeval 
national history, whose persons and exploits, deified in the sublime 
mythology of romantic superstition, fill the mind with vague and in- 
definite sensations of terror or of awe. Huge statues of Woden and 
Thor, and the other fabled heroes of their druidic poets, arrayed in 
necklaces of the skulls of their slaughtered foes and the other terrible 
trophies of their sanguinary prowess, stood frowning in the centre; 
and the fossil remains of stupendous antedeluvian animals piled 
around like actual remnants of the gigantic inhabitants of an extin- 
guished world, seemed to give reality and truth to the dark cre- 
ations of the savage muse embodied in the frightful monuments. 
The occupation of the group was in strong keeping with the nature 
of the temple they had chosen to celebrate their orgies. A long table of 
stone extended through the centre, and between the images, on either 
side of which were placed benchesof the same,where the entire number 
soon found a seat—the table was covered profusely with the materi- 
als of drinking. Here the company gave way to every extravagance 
of behavior which conscious security could inspire; and Frederick 
could not but admire the skill with which the chiefs directed the 
energy of excited passions to their great object of political ascendancy; 
and how easily they disguised under the semblance of an orderless 
revel the terrible power of their secret but extensive sway. ‘Their 
mirth was promoted by bacchannalian songs, chorussed by an hun- 
dred voices to the wild music of their country, and their feelings 
roused by violent harangue and glowing descriptions of their national 
degradation. When a continuance of the revel had inflamed the 
minds of the party into proper excitement, the scene was changed by a 
wave of the chieftain’s hand into a deeper solemnity of horror. A 
number of the party attired to represent the vassal warriors of Odin, 
entered the cavern paradise,each bearing a bowl of the blood red wine, 
celebrated as the drink of gods by the early bards—these were placed 
before them at proper distances, and then a skull cased in silver, ac- 
companied by every bone of the human skeleton bleached like ivory, 
and whispered to be the remnants of a martyred traitor, was laid upon 
the table : and the whole party rising up laid their hands on some por- 
tion of the appalling memento, and swore aloud that thrilling oath 
which bound them by the most fearful adjurations of affrighted con- 
science to stand by each other through weal or woe—to leave no 
stone unturned, no means untried, which could effect the deliveration 
of their country—invoking on themselves, and denouncing to others 


the untiring vengeance of exasperated wrath should they betray the 
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trust, and dooming themselves by the tortures of never-ending perdi- 
tion to accomplish every purpose of this body, or perish in the at- 
tempt. Then as if to screw themselves to the terrible resolution and 
drown the involuntary shudder of their startled reason, they seized 
the symbolic wine and drank a flowing bumper, raising the following 
gong, and ing it to one another amid the pealing chorus of 
every mingied voice. 
DRINKING SONG OF THE BURSCHENSCHAFT. 


Pass round the blood red cup 
And, thirsty brothers, drink— 

There is a charm in quaffing ‘up 
Unknown to those who shrink. 


Pass round the wine, 
And thoughts divine 
Will like a spell come o’er us— 
There’s not a joy 
Without alloy 
But that we have before us. 
Then fill the blood-red cup 
And, thirsty brothers, drink— 
There is a charm in quaffing up 
They cannot know who shrink. 


This is the zest 
Which rids the breast 
Of all the ills that chain it, 
: And love and hope, 
Find brighter scope 
The deeper that we drain it. 
Then fill the blood-red cup 
And, thirsty brothers, drink— 
There is a charm in quaffing up 
They cannot feel who shrink. 


They never knew, 
The dismal few 
Who would its use prohibit, 
The glow of bliss 
Which times like this— 
So wild—so well exhibit, 
Then pass the blood-red cup, 
And, thirsty brothers, drink— 
There is a charm in draining up 
They cannot know who shrink. 


In chains we bow 
To strangers now, 
And if we have to bear them, 
This can assuage 
Our grief and rage 
Till comes the time to tear them. 
Then pass the kindling cup, 
And coward souls may shrink, 
But sterner men will quaff it up— 
Drink ! banded brothers, drink. 
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Never was scene or cerem ony so formed to inflame the mind. 
The stimulating music of the old national melody to which the excit- 
ing words were sang, reverberating in volumed echoes from the 
rugged roof of the vast cavern, seemed to be the applauding re- 
cognition of the hideous deities whose gigantic statues were placed 
in strong foreground of the deep darkness behind, by the red 
glare of light which ascended from the table, and made the 
whole scene an apt representation of the grim warriors of the 
Saxon mythology feasting in the halls of the God of War in his 
paradise of skulls and blood. 

The effect of the beverage on Frederick was overpowering— 
his heart sickened, his brain whirled and he fell fainting with 
overwhelming dizziness from his seat. ‘T'’o what passed after- 
wards he was insensible. But the transactions of that night left 
through all the stupefaction of his intellect an ineffaceable impres- 
sion of horror on his mind. Towards morning, and while he 
was still struggling between the eclipse of reason and intensest con- 
sciousness, the chief called him. ‘Stock-am-eisen,” said he, “ your 
conduct has proved you worthy of your iron title. Hear me now. 
In a few days the greatest man the world ever produced will be in 
Erfurth to hold a conference ostensibly with the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, but in reality to shew him half the princes of Europe in his 
train. Some blow is meditated against our independence by 
this artful policy. You must attend his levées as our representative. 
Every disqualification as to rank will be removed; and remember 
the stake which depends upon your discretion.” 

He turned instantly away and left Stapps overwhelmed with a 
vague feeling, between astonishment, agitation, and delight. He 
was astonished as to how this important state intelligence had 
been procured—agitated at the fearful responsibility he incurred, 
between the risk of detection on the one hand, and the more ter- 
rible consequences attendant on the probability of giving dis- 
satisfaction on the other; and he was delighted even to ecstacy 
at the springing hope which arose within him, that in the pro- 
secution of that perilous task he might see once more, and even 
meet under the semblance of an equal rank, among the glittering 
throng of the imperial festivities, that cherished idol of his soul, to 
the passion of loving whom he had resigned every other actuating 
principleof his life. ‘Then too, the time specified in the cabalisticoracle, 
he had heard from the wretched soothsayer in the Thuringian forest 
would be fulfilled, and tormented with a thousand distressing anxie- 
ties of hope and fear, he resolved to prepare himself for the event. 

Few cities in the world have ever witnessed a scene of splendor 
like that which Erfurth presented on the evening of the 27th of 
September, 1808. The Emperor of France, to give the great na- 
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tions of Europe, exulting in the hope of his diminished influence, a 
convincing proof of his imposing power, had resolved on that day to 
meet not merely the vassal kings of the Confederation, but the Gi- 
ant of the North, the great autocrat of Russia himself. And though 
generally careless of the mere forms of royalty, he resolved to cele- 
brate this great occasion by a profuse display of all the gorgeous 
magnificence which his imperial resources enabled him to assume. 

Common occasions would be inadequte to afford a comparison of the 
wide anxiety to witness the splendid pageant. And even Frederick 
forgot almost every other feeling in the absorbing curiosity of the 
moment. The cloudless sun flashed for hours on the golden equip- 
ments of the countless thousands, thronging every peopled road, and 
in that country of etiquette arrayed for the occasion in their gala 
robes. And when at length, passing through the saluting files of 
the French and Russian guards and preceded by the escutcheons of 
three thousand feudal families, the banners of eleven kingdoms and 
more than fifty independent states, the created and creator of revolu- 
tion, himself, appeared, riding unostentatiously at the side of the 
greatest monarch of the ancient dynasties, and each, like Henry and 
Francis, wearing the decorations of the other: one simultaneous 
shout rang from the assembled myriads who thronged the scene—— — 
a prouder homage to the genius of the man than all the thunder of 
the artillery which proclaimed the imperial advent. From that day 
festivities of every description reigned in Erfurth. But the attention 
of Stapps was more particularly directed to a ball in which all the no- 
bility of Germany were invited to meet the Emperors. This was the 
ecene for which the student longed. ‘The lovely creature whose 
form had haunted him so long would, he knew, be there, moving 
unsurpassed in her native sphere; and shedding those smiles on 
all, one of which in the fervor of his devotion he would have died to 
obtain. And yet he sighed to think that even the sight of this gold- 
en fruit must be to him denied, so completely was all approach to 
rank prevented by the jeglous vigilance of German etiquette. On 
the evening previous to the féte, while Frederick was pondering in 
misery on his inferior station, he was surprised in his little room by 
the sudden appearance of a stranger, who threw a large bundle up- 
on the table, and immediately withdrew. On examining the package, 
Frederick could hardly believe his senses when he found it to con- 
tain a full court suit of the costliest materials, accompanied with a 
card of invitation, bearing the seal and signature of the two imperial 
chancellors, and every requisite for making an appearance brilliant 
as any of the haughty nobles who were to mingle in the féte. A- 
mong the articles he found a note, which only contained the words, 
s Assume the name and title of the Baron Von Fuerstein, remark 
every particular, attend to every conversation, and be to-morrow at 
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the Augustine Monastery.” Frederick shuddered as he thought for 
& moment on the complete resemblance between the stranger and 
the mysterious chief of the initiation vaults, and trembled for the con- 
sequence ; but the warm impulse of his love proved a stronger stimu- 
lus than any terrors which might be consequent upon refusal. He 
had too much confidence in the accuracy of their plans, to fear any 
risk in consequence of taking the illustrious name he was directed, 
and he retired to bed excited with the influence of a thousand hopes. 
The ball-room of the ducal palace was adorned for the occasion with 
the most costly decorations; and early in the evening the vast range 
of the extensive gardens was illuminated with a splendor that rival- 
led the fabled magnificence of the East. In the whole brilliant crowd 
that thronged the superb saloons, there was not a finer figure than 
Frederick Stapps. In every glittering circle the Baron Von Feuerstein 
excited undissembled admiration; and the son of the village curate 
certainly did the honors of his rank with a grace of which he never 
supposed he had been master. With an aching and inconscious 
heart, however, he, in the indulgence of his one solitary hope, only 
watched the long list of titled dames as they were introduced. At 
length with an ecstacy of gratified delight he heard the Princess 
Louisa of Rodoldstadt announced, and with senses conscious of no 
other presence, he saw advance supported by her mother, that 
very girl who, was the long shrined deity of his soul, and far ex- 
ceeding in the bright reality of her charms all the invested loveliness 
of his enthusiastic fancy. With a thrilling frame he came to meet 
her ; and, oh, God! could it be but the tale of his fluttering heart, or 
was it the reflection of his own burning cheek that he saw suffuse 
that angel countenance for a moment with a crimson consciousness. 
Yet so it was. The high-born heiress of that princely house recog- 
nized in the elegant baron the impassioned stranger of the rampart, 
and the emotion she was unable to conceal told the overjoyed Sta 
that he was not the only one delighted by the interview. In her 
presence he forgot every other feeling but the sensation of his bliss; 
and when she had blushed consent to his offer of protection, and he 
held her soft and delicate hand through the ranks of beauty she to- 
tally but unconsciously eclipsed ; he felt that full delicious gush of 
happiness in his heart, which obliterates in a moment the long and 
sickening vacuum of unsatisfied desire. It is only in the presence 
of rival charms which extinguishes ordinary pretensions that perfect 
beauty can assert its claim. Stapps looked around that night with 
mingled satisfaction and pride, as he felt that the graceful creature 
he supported surpassed every decorated lady as the star of evening is 
distinguished amid all the brilliancies of heaven for its lovelier radi- 
ance, saw her appear among the numberless fair around a purer and a 
brighter being. After dancing, he led her into the spacious garden; 
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and it was there in a retired arbor where the sweetest perfume op- 
pressed every sense, and strains of enchanting music died upon the 
illuminated air, that the impassioned youth first told the confiding 
girl how long—how ardently he had loved ; and it was there, while 
conscious of no other sound but her own gentle voice, that he heard 
her say his passion was reciprocated. Through the many hours of 
that protracted féte was the measure of Stapps happiness complete, 
and he would have felt no bar to the measure of the evening’s en- 
joyment; but as he was leading his lovely charge through the 
apartment, he suddenly encountered the eye of the lady’s father, 
engaged among a host of princes round the Exmperor’s presence. 
‘There was a look of fierce displeasure in the glance, that terrified 
his daughter, and intimidated her lover. In his dream of delight . 
he had never once thought of his fictitious rank; but now that 
scrutinizing gaze which terribly reminded him of the Burschen chief, 
awoke him to the consequence of his temerity, and above all filled 
his soul with remorse for the deception which he practised upon the 
illustrious princess. He had little time, however, for reflection, when 
the duke approached and with a haughty rudeness took his daugh- 
ter’s hand, and said to Frederick, in a tone of bitter sarcasm, “ the 
Princess of Rodoldstadt will dispense with the attendance of the Baron 
Von Feuerstein.” He only heard the lady whisper, “to-morrow 
evening,” before she was gone from his sight. And Stapps, to re- 
lieve himself from the alarming scrutiny which was directed towards 
him, immediately withdrew. 


[To BE CONCLUDED IW OUR NEXT.] 





TO AN IMPRISONED LION. 


Monarch of India’s burning plain— 
Where once in undisputed reign 
Thou held’st despotic sway :— 
Lord of the desert—noble king— 
Thou, who a dauntless glance can fling 
Back to the God of Day! 
. “'There’s terror still upon thy brow, 
_ And pomp about thee even now. 


How great—how fallen!—caged and chained 
By him, on whom thou once disdained 
To cast contemptuous look ! 
Those iron bars—that narrow floor— 
The confines of that prison door, 
How can thy spirit brook? 
T robs on thy unsubdued heart, 
As when it played the monarch’s part ? 
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A PEEP AT THE POW-WOW. 
[BY a MEMBER.] 


‘Scene.—The Club-house, High-street; several rooms open, brilliantly lighted, with 
parties scattered through the suite at chess and ecarté, or grouped around the fire- 
places. cerard and waiters in attendance, &c, &c. ter Dashington, through the 
anti-chamber. , 


Dashington. Take my cloak, Nathan. Frederick, who is in the billiard-room ? 

Frederick. Not a soul, sir, but Mr. Macey, playing against the cushions. 

D. Playing against the cushions, eh. (side. I’ll bet a hat on the cushions.) Very - 
well, send my coffee and kirsch’wasser into the front room. Good evening Riffle- 
more, (entering,) Carrom, how are you. Apti-Gulielmi te videre gaudeo. But for | 
heaven’s sake, take your feet from the mantle-piece, and let me get nearer the fire ; 
you deserve, Fitz. to be laid on the shelf entirely for that vile trolloping habit. Carrom, 
how comes it neither of you men are at ecarté ? 

Rifflemore. The leviathans are playing and I, for one, cannot go the cool hundreds 
they sport so freely. 

Carrom. And I was just trying to book a dozen of chateau with Fitz- Williams, that 
I would give him thirty at billiards, and beat three rubs out of five. 

-FXtz-W. Treble your bet, and make Brock Dashington your antagonist, and I will 
take you even. _ 

Rifflemore. Don’t play, Brockholst ; I want to ask you about the performance of 
your brown horse, in a cutter, on Saturday ; and you too, Fitz., must tell me who is 
to be at your aunt’s to-night, before you budge from here. 

Fitz-W. Nota soul but the two Vandervilles, the heiress Dowerton, sweet Alice 
Beverley, and that most accomplished vixen 

Carrom. Say not a word, Ned, against Cynthia Silverton. ° 

Fitz-W. “Save me from my friends, Harry.” That’s too malicious ; why I never 
mentioned that lady’s name. 

Car. But you were about to,—and, then, know you would have gone on to observe— 

Fitz-W. Merely, my dear fellow, that she was spiteful and venomous, scandalous, 
and a tale-bearer. 

Ri e. The devil, Fitz-Williams! She is nothing of all that ; her faults may. 
be summed up and referred to one single trait,—a bad one to be sure, but not mortal, 
—it is worldliness, 

Fitz-W. Well, it is a most comprehensive word, and if it includes all the faults of 
the gentle-named Cynthia Silverton, I doubt whether you will hit on any word or 
moderate sentence to express the prevailing opinion of her. if there is anything good 


in her, sheguffers great injustice. 

Rif I tell you it is worldliness, nothing more nor less, and so it is generally 
viewed. But you are prejudiced. If I denied this part of her eharacter, I should go 
further in her defence than she would herself; she actually piques herself upon it. 
Carrom knows that. ; 

Carrom. Yes, I confess I do believe her capable of eutting her half-sister if, in at- 
tempting a conquest, she prevented her from coming to close quarters, | 

Rifflemore. It is too true ; her head is set upon making a figure in life, and to accom- 
plish that there is nothing she would stick at. But with all her meanness as a climber, 
what a glorious leader of fashion she’d make. Once married to a rich and accom. 
plished man, who would me her passion for style, she would dash with a spirit 
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taste, and effect, that no one dreams of here, where we all are copyists. How would the 
ignoble fires, kindled from the ashes of foreign folly, pale before the blaze of her meteor- 
hke originality? Brilliant whim and daring eccentricity would soon supplant second- 
rate affectation and ennuyeuse insipidity where she moved: and, with such a 
priestess of Fashion, Dashington himself would bow at its altars. 

D. Dashington will see the coming of the comet before he takes a place in its train. 
But why not hasten its appearance, my champion, by marrying the lady yourself. 

Carrom. Well said, Brockholst. Frank, thou art the man, and I propose that you 
be sentenced to marry the lady immediately, or to name some one, whom you had 
rather we should toast as the future Mrs. Rifflemore. Frederick, a bottle of the blue 
seal, remove these cups, and close the folding-doors, 

Rifflemore. I will not marry her, neither immediately nor by-and-by. Much as I 
admire the beauty and talents of Miss Silverton, and readily as I contribute my mite 
of homage to raise her to the distinction she most covets, yet in spite of all her attrac- 
tions and accomplishments, she is one of the last women breathing whom I would take 
asa wife. To me there is nothing in the capacity of bride more repulsive than a cal- 
culating worldly-wise girl. 

Fitz-W. Who is always on the qui vive to make a prudent match. 

Rifflemore. Even so. Papas and mamas may be as vigilant and discreet as they 
please in these matters. It is their vocation, or rather, to speak more to the point, 
there is an absolute necessity for that, and I submit. But the nymph herself must 
never be sophisticated,—you smile at my favorite phrase, Carrom, but I repeat—she 
must not be sophisticated, or Pll none of her. Woman, to captivate me, must be 
naivé and confiding, even to the verge of imprudence. Woman, rich, rare, irresistible 
Wwoman,—woman, as! worship her, must be fond but modest, and timorous though fervid 
and confiding. She is a delicate and fragile bark that can never be independent of her 
guiding and protecting star, and such is always appointed for her; parental, nuptial, and 
filial love, are the natural successive lights of her summer-night of a life; and to see her 
capable and proud of dispensing with all these, and marking out her own path,—the 
idea is revolting to me, and, therefore,—for, as I see, Fitz. you are about to pop in a 
conclusion to this demonstration,—there being none of my women to be had do I 
not 

Fitz-W. Marry. 

D. Spoken like an oracle ; now pass me the chateau, and I will fill to one whom, 
were it not for supplanting our grave friend here, I’d rather marry than a whole harem 
of Cynthia Silvertons,—Alice Beverley,—drink men to the peerless Alice Beverley. 

Fitz-W. Spirits of paradise, pour me out the ruby wine,—the peerless Alice 
Beverley. 

Carrom. The peerless Alice Beverley. TI like a streak of deviltry in a woman my- 
self, but I must drink the gentle Miss Alice. 

Rifjllemore. Nay, but I'll drink it too; she, at least is not worldly. The peerless 
Alice Beverley. 

All. The peerless Alice Beverley. 

D. Worldly? No, nor scarce earthly ; what an atmosphere of gentleness she car- 
ries with her, what refreshing simplicity of character, what a vivifying contrast does 
such a flower as that present to the hot-housejplants and coarse weeds of the hackneyed 
ways of life, which “ the rank vapors of this sin-worn world,” the smoke, and dust, 
and petty vices, and rude collisions of society, have worn, and disguised, and soiled. 

Carrom. Cull the poesy then yourself, young gentleman, what says the song, 





«* And the fresh floweret pluck, ere it fades." 
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D. Young? young I am, indeed, in years, but in soul, alas, how different; you 
might as well try to keep a canary bird in a hen coop, as pen love in this old riddled 
heart of mine. No, how could I even dare to court the image of that fresh, gay, and 
happy creature to become a tenant of this barren bosom. Chilled views, debased sus- 
ceptibilities, the withering effects of too intimate an intercourse with the world have 
filled the native channels of my feelings with sand, have desolated the field of my 
early hopes with cinders, have——— 

Rifflemore. Dashington, you are a little tipsey, and you mean all this for poetry ; 
take a cup of coffee and let your inspiration settle a little, and then, whatever course 
it may take, we will hear you out. 

Carrom. I doubt whether this be poetry or inspiration. Poetry certainly may be, 
and often is, unintelligible, and still poetic. Yet the poet himself, I imagine, is al- 
ways bound to know what he is aiming at, though haply he may not be able to hit it. 
Some nonsense comes out upon us so like the parings of an unrevealed sense that we 
feel a respect for it which we do not feel when we see it coulant de source. 

Rifflemore. The distinction is good, and examples are not wanting. Shelley, for 
instance, is in general pregnant with an unrevealed sense, as you style it; and Keats, 
wild and spiritual as he is, can deliver you any quantity of fluent nonsense. 

Dashington. Coleridge has poetry in him, too, which cannot be got out; and Shel- 
ley, it must be conceded, has been guilty, as well as Keats, of a great deal of arrant 
nonsense. But much that he has written is alive with the glow of Olympus—so wild 
and German, so vague and indistinct, and yet so earnest, indicating thoughts rather 
than expressing them—pointing to sentiments it cannot reach; and for feelings, it 
cannot pour out stirring up sympathies. Such revelation must be met with a kindred 
feeling: to the cold eye of the logician it is often as a blind hieroglyphic; but the 
poet will gaze and gaze, as Alastor did, till meaning on his mind 


‘¢ Flashed like strong inspiration, and he saw 
The thrilling secrets of the birth of time.” 


Carrom. Be quiet, Fitz; Dashington has more to say. 

Dashington. Poetry is a voice half lost in the clouds that bound the horizon of hu- 
man knowledge. It is an adventurous discoverer, journeying with the meteors of 
fancy beyond the lights of reason; and its language and accents partake of the indis- 
tinctness of its perceptions; yet they come home to us with a consciousness of truth. 
They speak darkly and are darkly understood, like the night declaring knowledge to 
the night; yet they fill us with a belief, with a longing desire of the better inspiration 
of the day— 

Fitz W. Uttering speech unto the day. 

Dashington. Even so: and toward this goal our fantasy is straining, and though it 
may long remain beyond our reach, yet in the effort to attain it, some gifted minds 
have effected glorious things; and Shelley is among them. His fulness and depth 
and sublimity and beauty are at times poured forth with an excess that makes one 
gasp for epithets to praise its worth, and yet there is but one—the one word poetry. 

Ri e. But fulness and depth and sublimity and beauty will not of themselves 
make poetry ; it cannot be compounded mechanically even of such high elements. 
It is itself an element, and the essential characters of the others are its inseparable 
attributes. Shelley has shown in his translations that all these characters might be 
preserved and the poetry nearly lost. 

Dashington. Shelley, as a translator, is an ae with clipt wings, dancing in a pas- 
de-deux,—to the music of the spheres it may be—but will that make the profanation 
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graceful. A camel would do it better—a fag, a drudge, a son of patient industry, 
whose faculties are in their fullest honor 

When Labour and when Dulness hand in hand, 

Like the two figures at St. Dunstan’s stand, 

Beating alternately in measured time, 

The clockwork tintinnabulum of rhyme. 


Exactness, regularity, quarterstrokes, behold the terms of his praise, and the limits 
of his ambition.—But who’s seen Halleck’s new edition of Byron? There are some 
capital things there which are new to most of us. 

Rifflemore. | like that idea much of one poet editing the works of another; espe- 
cially when the editor is such a poet as Halleck, whose single ode of Marco Bozzaris 
18 enough to immortalize him in an age of poets. 

°¢ Strike till the last armed foe expires, 

Strike for the green graves of your sires ; 

Strike for your altars and your fires ; 
God, and your native land.” 


One’s heart twangs to those lines like a Scythian bowstring, when struck at the ban- 
quet which preceded a battle. I would compromise with Fame—I would compound 
with Fate ;—I would die to have written that poem. 

Fitz. W. In other words, Frank, you would exchange a doubtful life for certain 
immortality. But would you have lived the life of Byron to have embalmed your 
memory in Childe Harold, or would you have endured the existence of Burn’s to live 
for ever in his lyrics. 

Dashington. Let me answer for him?—Neither. But you set a higher price on 
fame than did Rifflemore. He said he would die for it,—early, I suppose, like one of 
thosé “whom the gods love,”—not live miserably, not linger—for these men did lin- 
ger. They had lived out long before they ceased to exist. As for Byron, 


His hopes did fade like sunset clouds, 
Which melt in blackening skies, 
Until he sought that peace in crowds 

A cheerless home denies. 


He roamed, an Arab on life’s waste, 
Its kindly springs to drink ; 
A Tantalus, from whose hot taste 
i The cooling tide would shrink. 


And when he would each trace forget 
That marked his early course, 

Remembrance did become regret, 
Regret became remorse. 


And he did watch life’s lamps go out, 
Its friendships one by one 

Decay, and leave his soul without 
A light beneath the sun. 


And then as for Burns— 

Rifflemore. Richly has he been repaid for every humiliation that ever excoriated his 
heart of sensibility. What poet that ever wrote is idolized like Burns? Byron, in- 
deed, has the homage of mind wherever mind is cultivated, but Burns is rich in the 
worship of the heart the wide world over. Byron, it is true, wrote from his own 
heart, but Burns wrote to that of others. 
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Dashifigton. Yes; but it is the playfulness nearly as much as the pathos of the 
Scottish poet which makes him such a general favorite. 

Rifflemore. By no means. Burns, in his sudden moments, wrote from a heart bowed 
by real distress: Byron from a mind embittered chiefly by imaginary wrong. 
Byron was wrought up to scorn by dwelling upon the injuries under which he con- 
ceived himself to be smarting: Burns was softened to sorrow by actual suffering, or 
stung to indignation by the forced endurance of insolence. But it 1s idle to attempt 
a parallel, when the materials upon which their genius operated differ as much as the 
scenes in which they moved. For Byron, while he only helped to darken the atmos- 
phere of the ideal world in which he lived, would have shrunk with disgust from a 
contact with the situations of poverty, which Burns redeemed from their meanness 
and elevated into a theme fit for poetry. The nobleman, I grant you, is the poet of 
civilization; but the ploughman is the lyrist of nature. 

Dashington. Yes; but mind—mind was the inspiration of Byron. ‘Tortuous and 
sophisticated, I allow; scorched, withered, wrung—but bold, intrepid, soaring, 
and irrepressible ;—dauntless as the fabled stormers of heaven, and Promethean as 
the fire which destroyed them— 

Fitz W. And turned Pelion and Ossa into blocks of anthracite. But surely Brock- 
holst, after Lady Blessington’s revelations, you claim too much for your favorite. 

Dashington. You allude to Byron’s fear of ridicule. That weakness, I apprehend, 
is the inseparable attendant of a quick perception of the ludicrous. 

Rifflemore. That weakness, Dashington ; why if his intimates have spoken truth 
his character was full— 

Dashington. One moment, Frank. When was a man’s soul ever bared to the 
world as Byron’s has been? Whose life, except Rousseau’s, was ever so denud- 
ed to the common gaze? And what man, whose character is’ made up of such pow- 
erfully conflicting elements, can abide such scrutiny? Byron’s vices are public pro- 
perty: I give them up to the condemnation they may merit. But his wéaknesses— 
(who but his valet had a right to know that he had any?)—it offends me to the soul 
to see fools and slaves probing every crevice of a noble nature to find some trait cog- 
nate to those in their own bosoms. Familiarity is well said to beget contempt; and 
had Byron kept mankind as much aloof in reality as he has done in fiction, he would 
still sit enthroned upon their imaginations as a being not of themselves, Why is 
Longinus no longer “himself the great sublime he drew ?”—Why is it that the 
gloom of Childe Harold has lost its grandeur, and the lofty mien of Conrad ceases to 
awe? It is because we sit in the study of Manfred and handle the instruments of his 
power, like one of his own familiars. We'refuse to bow to the idol because we have 
attained the penetralia of the temple. 

Ri e. No: it is because the brazen divinity has feet of clay. The various 
fopperies and affectations of Byron have done more to diminish interest in his charac- 
ter than any act of his life, however censurable. 

Dashington. And what is that but what Iam urging. It is not our moral sense 
which is shocked; it is our vanity, which has taken alarm. He upon whose words 
the world has hung entranced, is shown at last to be but a being like ourselves—as if 
in truth such ideal creations as Byron once put forth as portraitures of himself ever 
did exist; as if any heart that is the throne of passions energetic and untameable as 
those he loves to depict is without that flux and reflux of feeling which exists in all 
bosoms. The most muscular minds, like bows which send the farthest, are relaxed 
most easily ; and the billow that breaks with the most force is that which shows its 
naked bed, while gathering its surges to shake the shore. For my own part, I like 
Byron the more since these lackey-and-friseur-like revelations have come before the 
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public. like him for his companionable qualities; his frank, reckless fellowship with 
any agreeable companion that was thrown in his way, regardless how a speculation 
might be made of his conversation. I like him for his soul of whim and love of mys- 
tifying those who would fain sound all the stops of the noble instrument. _I like him 
for his homely common sense; and above all do I like him for that genius whose pro- 
ductions, whether soft as the sweeping outline of a willow reposing against the twi- 
light heavens, or wild as a blasted fir tossing against a troubled sky, still spring alike 
from a soil teeming with intellectual luxuriance, and rife with poetic feeling. 

Carrom. Methinks, Dash, there’s still a good residuum of entustmasy in that petri- 
fied heart of yours. But tell me—where did you get the verses you were repeating 
but now? 

Dashington. They were written by a young Quivorley, of Dutchess county, who 
died a year or two since. A scrap or two only of whose writings have found their way 
into print. 

But hand me that guitar in the corner, and I will make one of his songs an excuse 
for inflicting some music upon you, though, to tell the truth, I’ve got a devilish bad 
cold from spending the early part of the evening in company with that freezing Mise 
Pruderton. 

Come, men! fill round once more before we go. 


(Sings.) 


Fill around once more before we go, 
Let a bumper each in our glasses glow; 
For a parting cup’s like a parting kiss 
To the lips that are properly schooled in bliss ; 
Like burning thoughts which lovers hoard 
In characters that mock the sight, 
Till some kind liquid o’er them poured 
Brings all their hidden warmth to light. 
Are feelings bright, which in the cup 
Though graven deep appear but dim, 
Till filled with glowing Bacchus up 
They sparkle on the foaming brim. 
Each drop upon the first you pour 
Brings some new tender thought to life: 
And as you fill it o’er and o’er, 
The last with fervid soul grows rife. 
Then fill once more before we go, 
Let a bumper each in our glasses glow ; 
For a parting cup ’s like a parting kiss 
To the lips that are properly schooled in bliss. 
[Exeunt. 
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COUSIN SUE. 


**Look here, upon this picture, and on this.” —Su aAKsPEARE. 





CHAPTER FIRST. 
“ There is no world without Verona walls.” —SHaKSPEARK. 


Harry Buckmere was standing in an attitude of deep thought, with 
the fore finger of his right hand pressed upon an open letter that he held 
in his left, when he was broken in upon by his uncercmonious friend, Bob 
Bolton. 

“What the —— are you doing here, Buck,” exclaimed the latter, “ when 
Broadway is as thronged with belles as ” Not having a simile at 
hand, and being in too greata hurry to look for one, he lef{i—no uncommon 
thing with hiin—the sentence untinished. 

“Glad you are come, Bolt,” said his friend, slowly raising his eyes from 
the paper on which they had been rivetted ; “for Lam at present deucedly 
in need of your assistance.” 

“Why, my dear Buck, you know - 

“Tush, man! ?Tisn’t money f£ want, but advice.” 

“And that will I give you as freely as us 

“You know,” continued Buckmere, “or rather, you do not know that I 
have an old hunks of an uncle in some part of that Zerra trcognito, ycleped 
New-Jerscy, to whom I have been under a promise of a visit for some years, 
and now he exacts the fulfilment of it. Father tells me that it is my inter- 
est to keep on terms with the old fellow, as he is immensely rich, with 
only one child, a daughter, that is my dad’s wish I should make a wife of. 
A wife of my little cousin Sue! whom }remember a short, thick, waddling 
little creature, with hair almost white, and cheeks like the pionies in her 
father’s garden. Bah! ‘my gorge rises at it? But, at all events, this visit 
must be made, unless you can help me to an expedient for getting rid of it.” 

* Now, if you take my advice,” said Bolton, “ you will make it.” 

“Make it, Bolt?” exclaimed Buckmere, roused to animation by his 
friend’s advice. “ What! leave town now, and the season but just begun ? 
Leave to sport the newest cut in Broadway ?—to give a character to 
the last novel? and to dance himself into the favor of Miss ? Leave 
my box at the opera? my pew in ehureh? and, above all, Jeave the 
adorable Kemble to steal the hearts and turn the heads of all the young 
fellows about town, without a chance of participating In their happiness ? 
O, I cannot, Bolt, indeed T eannot !? 

“Now weigh, my dear fellow, all your reasons for staying in town against 
the single one for leaving it—the chance of securing the favor of your 
uncle—and you will find then as Heht mn comparison as y 

“ Well, on one condition, Bolt, that you will consent to accompany me, 
to save me from dying of ennui, L will endeavor to make the necessary 
sactifice, and go.” 

“QO, PU go with you, Buck, with as much plcasure as ——” 


























CHAPTER SECOND. 
The arbiters of fashion and gentility."—TTALLECK. 


Harry Buckmere, whom, for want of a better, Phave taken for the hero 
of my tale, was the son of amerchant, who, by having taken “at the flood” 
that “tide in the aflairs of men,” which, as Shakspeare says, * leads on to 
fortune, was, ere the snows of ave had fallen upon his head, enabled to leave 
his store in—— streei, buy a house in Broadway, sect up his carrizge, and 
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put his servants in livery. These—viz. his house in Broadway, his carriage 
and servants in livery—were such powerful pleaders in his favor with the 
fair daughter of a gentleman, whose father’s father had been a gentleman, 
that, maugre her objections to him on the score of family, after a reasonable 
show of indifference, and all that, she vielded her consent to become Mrs, 
Buckmere; and so, by his mother, was Harry Buckmere related, as the 
phrase is, to some of the first families in the state. 

Mrs. Buckincre was very handsome, very gay, and very extravagant; and 
it was generally allowed that Harry Buckmere was very much like his 
mother. Between them, the hoardings of the c7-derant merchant were 
made to suffer to such a degree, that retrenchment soon became the order 
of the day. The house in Broadway was sold, and a smaller one taken in 
a less fashionable street; the carriage and horses were disposed of, and the 
servants stripped of their liveries; Mrs. Buckmere’s parties limited to two 
in a season, and Harry’s allowance was reduced to something Jess than a 
thousand dollars perannwm. Yet the influence of Mrs. Buckmere in the 
world of fashion hardly suffered a diminution. Her dresses were as much 
copied ; her parties as crowded, and her son Harry as recherché as ever. 
Whether on his own or his mother’s account, Lam not able to say. Per- 
haps on both. For it is possible that, even without the advantage of having 
a mother at the head of “ood society,” with talents such as his, Harry 
Buckmere might have become the distinguished person he was. His voice 
was fine, and he perfectly understood the management of it; his playing, 
particularly on the guitar, was allowed to be masterly; and in dancing, he 
bore “the palm alone.” Then his taste in dress and literature was incon- 
testibly great. Indeed, it was generally said that —«- was indebted to his 
suggestions for much of his success in business, and he was more than 
once spoken of as one of the future editors of the—Magazine. 





CHAPTER THIRD. 
$¢ Land of the mount and stream—and apple-jack.”—ANon. 


Have we much farther to go, Buck?” asked Bolton, raising himself 
from the corner of the carriage, where he had been enjoying a gentle nap, 
and drawing his cloak more closely around him. “ For my part, I am 
almost chilled to death, and as hungry as ” 

“ Look out,” said Buckmere, with a yawn, “and tell me what you see.” 

“Why, here,” said Bolton, doing as he was desired, “is a small stone 
house, with one stuffed and patched window in front, and two pigs and a 
baby standing in the door.” 

“QO, that is is not my uncle’s.” 

“ And here is a staring building of faded white, that, if it had a steeple, 
might pass for a church; a tavern with acreaking sign swinging between 
two posts higher than the house, and a low, red building, which, from the 
number of curious faces at its windows, I think must be the village school- 
house.” 

‘Neither of those is my uncle’s.” 

¢ Well, here is a large, old-fashioned stone house, flanked by two smaller 
ones, and almost hidden by the leafless trees that surround it.” 

“That must be my uncle’s,” said Buckmere rousing himself. They 
were now set down at the front door of the main building, which was 
opened to them by anebony faced damsel of barrel-like figure, who wad- 
dled before them to a door at the lower end of a hall, whose uncarpeted 
floor shone like mahogany, whieh she threw open, and Buckmere and his 
friend entered the common sitting-room of Squire Buckmere’s family. Here, 
the one nodding over a newspaper, and the other knitting before a cheerful 
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nut-wond fire that sent its broad, bright flame roaring up the chimney, they 
found the squire and his wife, the former a short, stout, ruddy-faced old 
genticman, in a suit of brown that might have been worn by his grand- 
father, and the latter a tall, thin, old-maidenish-looking lady of fifty—terri- 
bly cross-eyed withal—in a dress of some dark stuff, made in the time of 
narrow skirts, short Waists and tight sleeves, and a thin muslin cap of qua- 
ker-like plainness. Their reception, by the old gentleman, was as cordial 
as heart could wish, and by the old lady, very stiff; or, as she would term 
it, very dignified; and in a few minutes the young men felt themselves quite 
at home. 

Bolton had begun to wonder at what hour his friend’s uncle dined, as it 
was now considerable past four and nothing had been said of dinner, when 
that “ darkness visible,” the shining face of the colored girl before mention- 
ed, was dimly seen, as she opened the door to Iet her mistress know that 
tea was ready. The old lady immediately arose, and, in her stateliest man- 
ner, led the way into the room in which the tea-table was set, and in which 
the younger members of the family were assembled, to whom the Squire 
thus proceeded to introduce his guests. 

“Sue, my girl, this is your cousin Ilarry Buckmere; and this, his friend 
Mr. Bolton. Harry, this is your cousin Sue; Mr. Bolton, my daughter 
Susan. Mr. Williams,” toa short, stout, red-faced,vulgar-looking young man, 
“Mr. Harry Buckmere and Mr. Bolton ; Harry, Mr. Williams; Mr. Bolton, 
Mr. Williams. Miss Riker,” to a very small, and very dark young woman, 
“Mr. Harry Buckmere and Mr. Bolton; Harry, Miss Riker; Mr. Bolton, 
Miss Riker. Mr. Anson,” to a pale, thouehtful-eyed young man, “ Mr. 
Harry Buckmere and Mr. Bolton; Harry, Mr. Anson; Mr. Bolton, Mr. 
Anson. Now, as P’ve made you all acquainted, we'll set down to tea.” 
And down they sat accordingly to a table loaded, if not—asthe newspapers 
phrase it—with all the delicacies of the scason, at least, with many of its 
good things, 

Did I, like ——, possess the spirit of rhyme; or could I write, like —— 
in measured prose, how would I jingle rhymes, or measure lines in praise 
of thee, New-Jersey! But, alas! confined as Tam to humble prose, how 
can I hope to do justice to the bravery of thy sons in the times which “ tried 
men’s soles,” or the fervid patriotism of their worthy descendants? How 
can I attempt a portraiture of the charms of thy daughters—charms which 
elicited the praise even ofa Jlorse? But, above all, how can I hope to 
speak in sufficient commendation of the luxuries that crown thy hospitable 
boards, not only for that meal} at which glassesare brimmed with the clear, 
bright, amber- tinted juice of the—apple, but also for the morn and evening 
repast? I cannot—no, I cannot! and therefore will I not adventure. 





CHAPTER FOURTH. 
QO !—And I, forsooth, in love !"—SHaxsPEARE. 


“ After all, Bolt,” said Buckmere one afternoon, as, arm-in-arm, he and 
his friend were walking up and down the long piazza on the sunny side of 
his uncle’s house; “this is not so bad a place as I had expected to find it. 
If it was not for the prosings about the tariff, nullification, and other in- 
comprehensible matters of my stupid old uncle, aud the worn-out sayings 
of my guizzical old aunt, I think I could manage to spend a weck or two 
here very well.” 

“That is, Buck,” said Bolton, “if your beautiful cousin were keeping 
house here on her own account.” 

“My beautiful cousin? Pshaw!” 

“Now, honestly, Buck, don’t you think her beautiful ?” 
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“ Why, she is much better than my fancy had painted her.” 


«¢¢ Around the brow of blue-eyed Sue 
Do auburn ringlets curl ; 
He: lips are roses bathed in dew 


Her teeth two rows of pearl.’ i 

said Bolton. ; 

“But her figure, Bolt, her figure,” said Buckmcere, “that you must allow 
is rather petite for a beauty.” . $2 

“TI will allow no such thing. Every body—you among the rest—ealled 
Miss —— a beauty, and Miss Buckmere is taller by an inch than she.” 

‘Then she is inclined to embonpotnt, and | hate fat ladies.” 

“Though a nice, plump little thing, you certainly cannot gall her fat.” 

“ Besides, Bolt, I think her eyes havesomething of the cast oMhermother’s.” 

* Really, Buck, you talk too nonsensically ! ‘There is “a laughing devil” 
in her eye, that is as little like the unfortunate obliquity of her mother’s as 
Sees? 

“But should I, for the sake of securing the broad lands afd skining stores 
of her father, make her an offer of my hand—and debts, would she be pre- 


sentable in ‘ good society,’ think you 2?” 

“ Presentable !”? exclaimed Bolton, with considerable warmth, “there is 
no society on earth that she would not adorn’” : 

‘?Pon my soul,” said Buckmere, with unwonted animations ™ I am glad 
to hear you say so; for tolet you intoa bit of a secret, lam now at the age 
of—hem !—as much in love with that little gipsy, my cousin Sue, as ever 
was youth of eighteen, with the goddess of his idolatry; and I had made 
up my mind to pop the question to her this very evening.” | 

“ ¢ wish yoy success, |my dear fellow, with all my heart! But let me 
advise you, Buck, when you become master here, not to depart from your 
uncle’s manner of living, which, particularly in the articles of breakfast and 
supper, is most excellent.” 

“ As is also that of bringing every person that his roof may chance to 
cover to his table,” observed Buckmere, ironically. 

“Why, thal does rather clash with our city prejudices, certainly,” re- 
turned Bolton ; “yet Miss Riker, your cousins dress-maker, is such an un- 
assuming Jittle“tedy ; Williams, your uncle’s factotum, so taciturn; and 
Anson, the village schgofmaster, so quict and gentlemanly, that one quite 
forgets they are not the Aind of people one has been in the habit of sitting 
at table with. But wasn’t it too good of your uncle to introduce them so 
particularly to us?” ) 

“My uncle is a bore; and though I shall certainly marry my cousin Sue, 
I shall as certainly cut her father, should he become in the slightest depree 
troublesome. By-the-by, Bolt, what do you think of our promised sleigh 
ride this evening ?” 

“Why, that, at the least, it will be something to talk about when we re- 
turn to town.” . 





CHAPTER FIFTH. 


6 Hurra! Hurra!! hurra!!! 
¢ Jump in, jump into the sleigh !"—Finn’s comic ANNUAL. *' 


Reader of minc, wast thou ever wrapped in a buffalo skin, with her for 


whom thy heart with love was beating; and placed in a sleigh drawn by 
two spirited creatures, that, sceming to dance to the music @ their own 
bells, bore thee along with such rapidity that thou couldst almost fancy 
stumps, trees, houses, barns, and even the hills were flying past thee, while 
the round, full moon shone with dazzling brightness upon the cold, white, 
glittering covering of the earth? If thou wast, thou wilt easily conceive 
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what were the blissful feelings of Harry Buckmere as, seated by the side of 
his beautiful cousin, he was spirited along the road to —— plains. But if 
thou hast never been so wrapped, so placed, et cetera, et cetera; et ceter 
thou wouldst not ne his oe though described to thee by the 
magic pen of ene avorite author. 


t 
Arrived at the Plats, the sleigh riders stopped at a tavern, in the bar- 






ich they found a number of the natives of both sexes, dancing 
fing of an old black man upon a fiddle of such horrid sound, that 
orkers” were fain to stof their cars. The surprise of the fastidious 
Buckyere, at this exhibition, was great; but infinitely greater, when he 

is beautiful, his spirituelle, cousin Sue reply, with evident pleasu 

to the greetings of the exhibitors; and, as soon as she had divested herse] 
of her hat and cloak, give her hand—“ nothing loth”—to a farmer-looking 
gn, to make one amongst them! Quiet little Ann Riker soon fol- 
arexample ; and Williams and Anson, having provided themselves 
meniers, now also joined the dancers, leaving the young men to 

enygclvgs as best they could. 

lev ! ls saurages ! exclaimed Buckmere, with a slight shrug, and 
Y perceptible clevation of the eyebrows, as he and Bolton placed 
themsel¥es in a corner at the greatest possible distance from the music and 
the dana@frs. “Call they this dancing? Ye gods! how they make the 
scAgeeme | And then their music, Bolt. Hideux ! with an affected 


“But watch the movements of your cousin, Buck,” said Bolton. “ How 
her sylph-like figure glides through the mazes of that queer something they 
are dancing, and how her tiny feet twinkle as she suffers that bumpkinish 

ellow to lead her amid that double row of gazers !” 

“ With a little cultivation, Bolt, how she would go the galop!” 

“She would, indecd. But is it settled yet that she is to be Mrs. Harry 

Buckmere ?” 
« “In my mind it is, you knéw; though I have not exactly proposed to 
her yet, having reserved that pleasure for her until our return. Ah, now 
they scatter. How graccfully the gentlemen hand the ladies to their seats. 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

“ Some of them only have performed that act of courtesy, for see, many 
of the ladies are still standing on the floor, while entlemen have taken 
possession of the few seats scattered around the rotga.": - But what can that 
be, Buck, which your cousin’s late partner is bringing {fom the bar in a 
tumbler, that he is now so assiduously stirring ? From its color, &c. I 


should take it to be brandy and water, sweetened with brown sugar. Now ‘ 


he offerg it to Miss Buckmere.” 

“Well, said Buckmere, “ if she accept that horrible mixture, her chance 
of ever being Mrs. Harry Buckmere is but small.” 

*No, no,” observed Bolton, “she does not accept it. But with what 
sweetness and grace she declines it. Now he offers it to the next lady; 
ang now it goes from one to another, and now—faith ! ’tis all gone !” 

“ What can that fellow mean by holding out his hat, first to one and then 

¥? O, he is asking charity, I suppose. But what a time and place 
he has chosen for it.” . | 

“(rentlemen,” said the person spoken of, as, loutishly bowing, he present- 

ed his hat to the young gentlemen, “ashilling, if you please, for the fiddler.” 

Having received their /argesse he passed on; and the young man with 
whom Miss Buckmere had danced approached them, and, with consider- 
able embarrassment, informed them that another ezght was to be got up, 
and requested them to take a part in it. 

“ You are very good,” said Buckmere, with a slightly derisive smile, a 
gentle inclination of the head, and the least shrug imaginable. 
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“For my part,” said Bolton, “I never dance.” 

The young man muttering somet).ing, in which the words “ very sorry” 
were alone distinguishable, returned to his companions ; and “ them fellers 
from York,” as our young gentlemen were designated, remained standing 
together—“the observed of all observers”—indulging themselves in ill-na- 
tured remarks upon every body and every thing, until Miss Buckmere, 
who had been for some minutes engaged in a téte-d-téte with Mr. Anson, 
proposed returning home. 


~ 





CHAPTER SIXTH. 
6°, most lame and impotent conclusion !”—SHAaxksPEARE. 


Williams, who had driven them out, now yielded to Bolton’s wish to drive 
them home, and, with this exception, seated as before—Anson and Miss 
Riker on the middle seat, and Harry Buckmere and his cousin on the back 
one—with a crack of the whip, a merry jingle of the bells, and a shout 
from those that had come out upon the piazza to see them off, they set out 
on their return. 

“ Well, cousin Harry,” said Miss Buckmere, who was the first to break 
a silence that had continued for several minutes, “ how like you our chance 
meetings on the Plains ?” 

“ Why, sooth to say, ma cousine ;” returned Buckmere, “TI like them not.” 

“ Your reasons, good cousin, your reasons ?” 

‘© They are composed of such discordant materials.” 

“ As meetings generally are, I believe.” 

“But these more particularly. Not only are the rich and the poor, the 
wise and the simple, but the elegantly refined and the most grossly vulgar, 
jumbled together ‘in the wildest confusion, bidding defiance to any thing 
like rational enjoyment.” 

“ Perhaps our enjoyments ——” 

“Your enjoyments! Surely, my dear cousin, you will not tell me that 
you participated in the enjoyments of those we have just left ?” 

“7 most certainly did. Thougha kind of meeting that Ihave never vo- 
luntarily sought, yet, when by any chance Iam thrown among a parcel of 
people who have met together for the purpose of enjoying themselves, I 
cannot, for the life of me, help participating in their enjoyment, however 
rude, so long as it is purely innocent.” 

“ And you were indeed happy, while I was so miserable ?” 

‘Miserable, cousin ?” 

“Yes, most miserable! to see an unmannerly boor suffered to-clasp this 
delicate little hand, by whose possession I should feel myself the richest 
mortal in existence.” 

“ For shame, Harry, to joke thus with your cousin !” 

© ?Pon my soul! I never was more in earnest in my life. And now, my 
dear Sue, is it presumptuous in me to hope, that I may one day be permit- 
_ ted to call youby a more endearing title than that of cousin 2?” 

“ Really—this is so unexpected—but—though highly flattered—I must 
not—cannot bid you hope ——” . 

“ Miss Buckmere!” 

“ Indeed I must not; for, with the approbation of my dear parents, I have 
already promised my hand to another.” | 

“Can this be poSsible?” 

“Mr. Anson—as the person to whom that promise was given—will, I 
doubt not, satisfy you of the truth of what [have said.” 

- Y muttered Buckmere, as, by Bolton’s running the sleizh a little 
out of the road, he was thrown over the head of Miss Buckmere, aud lite- 
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rally buried in a bank of snow at the distance of several feet, from which 
he rose with much difficulty, amid a general burst of laughter—none laugh- 
ing more heartily than his cousin Sue. 

* * * * * * * %* * * * 


‘To-morrow, Bolt,” said Buckmere, as he and his friend were retiring 
for the night, “ to-morrow we will go to town.” 

“And when do you return to claim the fair ha nd of your beautiful cousin?” 

‘6 Never !——her!” 


—————— 


THE MEGRIM BALL. 


Tho street is dangerous with wheels 
To-night, at Mrs. Megrim’s doors, 
And light fantastic heads and heels 
Are gathering on her chalky floors. 
The carpets have been stowed away, 
Old Meerim and his gouty chair ; 
The little children’s beds, and they 
Are packed—one can’t imagine where. 


Well, they are gone, and high and low, 

The house is public ax the street ; 
And, circulating to and fro, 

Are curious eyes and restless feet. 
Discovering, prying, searching all, 

And much discussing what they see— 
In parlor, bedrooms, supper hall, 

The very kitchen scarce is free. 


Well—this is wise and fine, no douht, 
To fill one’s house with such a din; 
To turn one’s beds and children out, 
And call the curious public in ; 
And, for a night’s display, to fling 
The comforts of a month to waste: 
*Tis a disinterested thing, 
And suits with Mrs. Megrim’s taste. 


How the poor woman perseveres, 

I think, at last, she'll make her way : 
Pray, do you note those chandeliers 

hey came from Gardiner’s shop to-day. 

I know them well—their vagrant light, 

Companion of my winter’s rounds, 
From house to house, flits night by night, 

Wherever yonder music sounds. 


That light, dear Jack, and yours and mine— 
Benoit and Charles and Clem—compose 
A constellation, that must shine 
Far as the mode’s horizon goes. 
Unequal stars, but brilliant all, 
United, we have gained our fame 5 
Summoned alike to rout and ball, 
Alike respected when we came. 


Tom, just come here, and cast your eye 
Along that wall, to yonder door, 
And tell me, truly, if you spy 
A face one ever met before. 
There’s John a Stiles, and Tom a Nokes, 
And what d’ye call him? so and so, 
But all the rest unheard-of folks 
That no one knows, or cares to know. 


Lonk further in! see, when the crowd 
Their knives and forks and spoons are plying ; 
The supper seems a fleecy cloud 
Before a thousand breezes flying. 
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STUDIES OF LANGUAGE, NO. IV. 


RW ebrew.—No. Il. 


In taking David as an index of the choir of sacred poets, who were 
contributors to the Psalms, we may say that a richer vein of lyric 
peeny has not been opened on the world. ‘There is a moving life- 
ike energy in the march of his verse that seems the very presence of 
divinity. The holy attributes of God and the wonderful frame of 
man lay open before him; and when his harp was tuned for devo- 
tion there went forth from it such strains as bear the soul onward 
and upward to the very throne of God. How strikingly true is this 
in the whole of the xix. Psalm. What can exceed the beauty of ity 
opening— 

‘¢ Tho heavens declare the glory of God; 
The firmament showeth forth the work of his hands, 


Day uttereth instruction to day, 
And night showeth knowledge to night.” 


There is a surpassing grandeur in the xxxix Psalm, where God ig 
acknowledged amid the convulsions of nature, and is represented as 
sitting above the storm, and at his terrible thunder the affrighted 
mountains seem to leap with their waving cedars. He scatters 
lightnings from his hand, and the forests are laid bare. 

David had been a shepherd in his youth, and knew the kind 
care of a good shepherd for his flock. Thinking of Jehovah under 
this relation, he breaks forth in the xxiii. Psalm, thus, 


‘©The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 
He maketh me lie down in green pastures ; 
He leadecth me beside the still waters, 

He reviveth my spirit; 

He leadeth me in the right paths, 

For his name’s sake.” 


When the “Lord had delivered him from the hand of all his ene- 
mies and from the hand of Saul,” he opens his song of gratitude 
(xviii. Ps.) as such a pious warrior might, by declaring Jehovah to 
be his strength and his rock, his fortress and his shield; his high 
tower and his deliverer. His representation of what followed after 
Jehovah heard his prayer, is a strain of descriptive poetry unequalled 
by any thing on the records of human history. Read to 20th verse, 
When his piety led him to prepare a tabernacle for the ark of the 
covenant, he composes on the occasion of its removal the xxiv. Psalm, 
which breathes the purest spirit of devotion. It is constructed in 
parallelistic lines, so as to be sung responsively by the priests and 
27 
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le as they bring the ark to its resting-place. And what thrill- 
ing exultation must have filled the hearts of the vast multitude, as 
they approached mount Zion, when thousands of voices in mea- 
sured melody shouted forth the command, 


‘¢ Lift up your heads, O ye gates! 
mat tho gloneun Hig aay cuter ia 

Thus it will be found, that David was as successful in leading Israel’s 
choir with his harp, as Israel’s army with his sword. ‘The great 
diversity of circumstance in the life of the royal Psalmist gave unu- 
sual expansion both to the tenderest sympathies and the sternest 
virtues of our nature. He had shaken hands with danger in his 
youth. When he fled before the javelin of Saul, with his harp in 
his hand, should we wonder if its first notes should be those of com- 
plaining and resentment ? We do not commend all his poetry any 
more than all his life. But we think it must be refreshing to the 
spiritual taste of any one to go with him when he seems to breathe 
the upper atmosphere of poetic inspiration. Look at him as he con- 
templates the majesty of the grace of God, and calls on all animate 
and inanimate creation to adore and praise! He invests every thing 
with the attributes of intelligence; and putting into every mouth a 
song of thanksgiving, universal nature seems to join with exultation 
in chanting the votive hymn. It is true of David, at such times, 
that he finds poetry every where and in every thing. If he ascends 
to heaven, it meets him there; if he fathoms the deep, he finds it 
there; he hears its voice in the rushing tempest, and marks it in the 
vesture of the lilies of the field. He finds it especially as it lives 
deep-woven in the texture of his inmost spirit: and how is it seen 
in his bursts of religious joy! At such times, with a soul full of gra- 
titude, and a harp full of song, he seems to make the whole firma- 
ment but one rainbow, and the wide earth but one Eden. At such 
times, every thing is vocal in his ear; he looks on the universe only 
as a harp touched by its mighty maker, and considers himself the 
appointed one to strike the same key note, and repeat, as in echo, the 
melodies of heaven. 

Descending 300 years, we come to Amos, the shepherd prophet, 
who, with an inexpressible ardor, which Amaziah, the idolatrous 
hich-priest of Bethel, could not control, uttered his direct prediction 
against revolting Israel, and with true poetic power draws his 
imagery from thé beasts of the ficld and the magnificence of na- 
ture, because with such objects he was particularly conversant. 

After him, and within the golden age of Hebrew literature, Isaiah, 
the first of the four great prophets, flourished. He seemed, if we 
may so speak, the favorite prophet of the Most High. He has al- 
ways been regarded as the brightest luminary of the Jewish church. 
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The author of Ecclesiasticus says of him, that “he was great and 
faithful in his vision, and he saw by an excellent spirit what 
should come to pass at the last.” No Christian preacher ever called 
men to repentance with a bolder tone than this prophet. The pro- 
hecies and warnings uttered under the reign of Ahaz, are filled with 
is Moving power; and in the lii. chapter, after speaking of the re- 
covery from the Assyrian oppression, he suddenly breaks forth into a 
rapturous description of a still higher deliverance. He who can 
read this, and not have his soul glow with admiration of the He- 
brew language, must want the common attributes of our nature. 
His style is a model of the true sublime. It is a style made magni- 
cent by its metaphors, yet it continues sublime without ever losing its 
rspicuity. However wide the circumference from which he selects 
is Images, he gathers them all at last upon the blazing centre. In 
illustrating, he has those apt and well-known comparisons which 
give a kind of transparency to his subject. In amplification, he 
rises to great power by putting forth allusions which enable the 
reader to surprise a coincidence. When variety is his object, he 
exerts his whole strength, he becomes moved by strong passion, and 
lifted up by concentration of thought, and then follows a group of 
the most splendid and exciting comparisons. In narrative he is clear 
and simple; in persuasion he is earnest and courteous; in threa- 
tening he is just and terrible. His chief excellence is in prophecy, 
for he touches the sacred harp so in accordance with the dictates of 
God, that none but celestial accents vibrate from its chords. 

It will be doing but partial justice to this first of poets to limit our 
extracts as we must. We give only a few sentences.— When he 
warns Judah of approaching danger, how vivid and strong are his 
images! “'The noise of a multitude in the mountains, like as of a 
great people, a tumultuous noise of the kingdoms of nations gath- 
ered together: Jehovah of hosts mustereth the hosts of the battle.”— 
When he depicts the desolation and wo of a kingdom forsaken by 
Providence, his language has a graphic terror. “ And the streams 
thereof shall be turned into pitch, and the dust thereof into brim- 
stone, and the land thereof shall become burning pitch. It shall 
not be quenched day nor night: the smoke thereof shall go up for- 
ever: from generation to generation it shall lie waste: none shall 
pass through it for ever and ever. It shall never be inhabited, nei- 
ther shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation: neither shall 
the Arabian pitch his tent there; neither shall the shepherds make 
their fold there. But wild beasts of the desert shall lie there; and. 
their houses shall be full of doleful creatures; and owls shall dwell 
there, and satyrs shall dance there.”—From such scenes of mea- 
sureless sterility and forsaken greatness, he turns to those of joy, 
prosperity, and protection. “ Look upon Zion, the city of our solem- 
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nities: thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a quiet habitation. There the 
glorious Lord will be unto us a place of broad rivers and streams. 

The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them, and the 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. “Then shall the lame 
man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall sing ; for in 
the wilderness shall waters break out, and streams in the desert. 
And the ransomed of the Lord shall return and come to Zion, with. 
songs and everlasting joy upon their heads; they shall obtain joy 
and gladness; and sorrow and sighing shall flee away. Oh, thou 
afflicted, tossed with tempests, and not comforted, behold, I will lay 
thy stones with fair colors, and thy foundations with sapphires. 

And I will make thy windows of agates, and thy gates of car- 
buncles, and all thy borders of pleasant stones. Violence shall be 
no more heard in thy land, wasting nor desolation within thy bor- 
ders; but thou shalt call thy walls Salvation, and thy gates Praise. 
The sun shall be no more thy light by day ; neither for brightness 
shall the moon give light unto thee: but the Lord shall be unto thee 
an everlasting light, and thy God thy glory. Thy sun shall no 
more go down, neither shall thy moon withdraw itself: for the Lord 
shall be thine everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning shall 
be ended. For the Lord shall comfort Zion ; he will comfort all her 
waste places, and he will make her wilderness like Eden, and her 
desert like the garden of the Lord; joy and gladness shall be found 
therein, thanksgiving and the voice of melody.” We think the 
reader will agree with us that this is powerful writing. We find the 
same sublimity throughout his book, the “same rich economy of 
words that are halo'd with thought 7 and considering how con- 
stantly he sustains himself, we think every classic scholar will admit, 

that for majesty of diction, range of fancy, accumulation of epithet, 
grandeur of conception, and concentration of mind, Isaiah has no 
equal on the lists of literature. 

One hundred and thirty years after this prophet, came Jeremiah, 
the elegiac poet. He prophesied under the reigns of Josiah, Jehoakim, 
Zedekiah, and Gedaliah. The frequent incursions of the Chaldeans 
and Assyrians, after the death of Hezekiah, did no more good to the 
Hebrew language than they did to the state. But though vitiated 
by Chaldee mixtures, the language in the twice-written record of 
Baruch shows its ancient nerve, simplicity, and grandeur. ‘This 
prophet has not the equal majesty and sustained power of Isaiah 
and Habakkuk ; and with Jerome we find a certain rusticity of ex- 
pression. Nevertheless, there are passages, which happily combine 
the great constituent principles of a sententious, figurative, and sub- 
lime style. He was faithful as an admonitory prophet. His de- 
scription of coming calamitics has the dreadful freshness of present 
suffering. With what well-timed and fervid eloquence did he 
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inveigh against the frontless audacity of Judah! and when in a 
strange land his countryman showed their inward cleaving to idol- 
atry, he lifted his vaice, and as it were on the wings of the wind, 
sent the dread warnings of Jehovah through their faithless hearts. 
Wherever he was he stood as a brazen wall against the tide of infi- 
delity and corruption. But Jeremiah is not so remarkable for the 
declamatory tone of prophictic censure, as for the less lofty expression 
of parental sorrow. In his short metrical dirges we have the felt 
presence of grief. He may be styled the weeping prophet; for in 
his lamentations his pen seems a branch of cypress, and his ink a 
bottle of tears. The nature, style, and arrangement of his verse 
proves him to have been long conversant with learning; and the 
Hebrician will find in his writings not only the strong aspirations of 
enlightened patriotism, but those milder accents of sympathy that 
soften and purify the noblest of human affections. 

Prophets appearing at intervals in the Jewish church had a direct 
and salutary influence on the language. Its declension is seen in. 
Ezekiel, who wrote during the captivity, and in Haggai, who wrote 
after the return from Babylon. ‘The fortunes of the language fol- 
lowed those of the people. In Ezekiel we do not find the tenderness 
or elegance of Jeremiah, the devotion or grandeur of David, nor the 
rural sweetness of the idyl of Ruth. ‘There is a rough and hurried 
eloquence which astonishes by its boldness. Like Auschylus among 
the Greeks, he is sometimes pompous, loading his sentences with 
imagery even to disgust. ‘Those who like the fire and tempest of 
passion will give him a preference to all others; for in this he cer- 
tainly surpasses all others. He has passages in his parables solemn 
and tragical, and at times we feel ready to call him the moral re- 
former. But in the midst of his greatest fertility, we see that a 
blight has began to come over his native tongue.—T he twelve minor 
prophets, called so in reference to the brevity of their works, convin- 
cingly show that the history we have given of the progress of their 
language is correct. -We would gladly advert to the touches of true 
pathos found in the prophetic descriptions of Israel’s bondage, and 
the melancholy scenes contemplated by the people on their return to 
their desolate cities and their wasted land. We would gladly show 
how the light of inspiration was gathered into one blaze before the 
final darkness came over it. These histories would be -ut the his- 
tory of the language, and would show that with Moses it had its 
manly vigor, and from Hezekiah began gradually to decline. It 
would be easy to trace each gradation, till at last we should find the 
“cold chain of silence” drawn over the sweet-toned lyre of Judah, 
and the minstrels of God hanging their harps upon the willows in 
the land of their spoilers. 

The history requires that we say a word of the times of Ezra, 
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(450 years before Christ.) The Jews consider him as the great re- 
former of their civil polity, and the restorer of their primitive religion. 
He seemed inspired with a genuine love of his native land, and at 
the head of a detachment of his devoted countrymen he left Ba- 
bylon, with a conqueror’s heart, to repair once more the temple of 
Jerusalem, and establish rulers throughout Judea. He founded the 
Great Synagogue, and employed one hundred and twenty learned 
men to collect manuscripts and relics illustrative of the early history 
of his nation. To him the world are indebted for the careful col- 
Jation of the sacred books; and his canon, as known and sanctioned 
in the time of Simon the Just, has been acknowledged authentic 
from his day to the present time.—Connected with Ezra was Nehe- 
miah, with whom the love of Israel was not a second love. As 
cup-bearer to Artaxerxes, he mingled in all the splendor of the Per- 
sian court; but the honors and comforts of a palace only served to 
make him think the more of his wasted countrymen; and weeping 
in secrét over the thought of his prostrate city, he sprang with rap- 
ture at the royal permission to go and rebuild its, shattered walls. 
With his coadjutor he introduced the reading of the law in public, 
revived the civil code, purified the tribes, and banished idolatry from 
Israel. We trace a revival of learning in these noble and succeseful 
efforts. ‘These two men seem to have stood on the dividing line be- 
tween past and future generations. ‘They were faithful to their 
high commission. The ancient records were preserved, and nume- 
rous copies taken by their command; and thus they form a new 
link in the history of Judaism, as well as in the transmission of their 
native tongue. The Chaldee had already been assumed by the 

; and when, with them, it became vernacular, the Hebrew 

a dead language. 

The succeeding epochs in the history of this language our limits 
will not allow us to trace. We would only say, in passing, that 
from the time of gathering the canon to the present, the Jews have 
cultivated Hebrew as a classic; and their zeal for it has increased in 

ion to the prosecutions they have suffered for it, as if it were 
ordained that they should keep up a fresh interest in what is so 
closely connected with the Christian records. In every age they 
have wished to keep their language pure, and their scholars have 
succeeded in a great degree in casting off the unsightly fragments 
of mutilated grammar and murdered Hebrew, strewn on Judah's 
shores by half Phillistine hands. In the beginning of the 10th 
century appeared the first grammar of this language, by 
Gaon, the ed author of the Arabic version. In the four suc- 
ceeding centuries we find the names of Jehudah ben Karish, Me- 
nucham ben Serug, Chiuig, Ganach, Gebirol, Hallevi, Ezra, Mar- 
mouides, Joseph Moses, Kimchi, Sid, Levita, Mendelsohn, and 
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several others.—During the dark ages, the Jews sedulously culti- 
vated Rabbinical literature; and Spain now testifies to her progress 
in the mathematics, philosophy, and medicine, by aid derived from 
the Jews, who combined in a patronage of learning because already 
bound together by the ties of religion. 

Of the early Christian fathers few were remarkable for their He- 
brew learning. Origen could manage it skilfully, and 80 could 
Jerome. The palm seems awarded by general consent to one of 
later times, John Reuchlin, a German, who died in 1522, He in- 
troduced the study of Hebrew among modern Christians.— When 
the Reformation by Luther woke up the nations, the Hebrew, with 
other learning, became an object of attention; and since that time 
how many gifted and untiring Germans have given their whole 
strength to this truly ancient classic. They have made verdure 
come over a neglected waste; the solitary places of oriental learning 
have been made glad by them, and the desert has rejoiced and blos- 
somed. Michelis, Eichorn, Gesenius, Simonis, Gute, Hezel, Jahn, 
Vater, Rosenmuller, Hartman, Castelli, Schulz, and many others, 
who have taken the lead in elementary works, sufficiently show that 
faithful miners have begun to dig the precious ore. In En 
there have been and still are distinguished Hebraists; Selden, Po- 
cock, Lightfoot, Walton, Castell, Lowth, and others; and it is with 
heartfelt pleasure we can number up not a few in our own country. 
We have men, who need yield to none in a thorough knowledge of 
the grammatical construction of the ancient Hebrew, or in an abili- 
ty to imbibe and express its poetic beauties. 

It has been our wish to have the foregoing remarks on the history 
of this language keep a direct bearing on the next division of the 
subject; viz. the value of the Hebrew language to the Christian 
teacher.—It has, we trust, been constantly inferred by the reader, 
that records and compositions, like those we have described, all which 
are found in the Hebrew Scriptures, are worth being known in their 
primitive forms. ‘T’o render these inferences more distinct, we will 

resent a small cluster of reasons for their study.—1. The study of 
guage is the study of mind. Words are but copies of thought; 
and he who feels a strong interest in human character will find a 
new variety in the Hebrew records.—2. Its antiquity. This lan- 
guage contains the oldest annals known. They go back to tell us 
of the origin of mankind from a single pair, give accurate accounts 
of the rise of nations, and natural sketches of primitive manners.— 
3. They have had unremitted influence on human society for three 

_ thousand years. The Jewish records, like the nation, stand a mo- 
nument of the preserving care of Heaven; and wherever their books 
have been received they have displaced polytheism, promoted a spirit 
of religious inquiry, softened the rancor of heathen jealousy, ad- 
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vanced the cause of learning and inculcated the seminal prin- 
ciples of republican liberty. ‘They exhibit the first drafts of legis- 
lative wisdom; and disclose an adroitness in the acts of government, 
which has in later days been but poorly imitated. ‘The historian 
and the poet, the lawgiver and the moralist, must each acknowledge 
himself a debtor to the ancient scriptures. They have been and 
will continue to be full fountains sending their healthful waters 
through all the rich fields of society. In short, wherever there has 
been a head that could learn, or a heart that could fecl, they have 
exerted a meliorating influence.—4. The study is recommended for 
determining the etymological significations of important Greek 
words. The Septuagint shows how often a Greek word may have 
a peculiar Hebrew meaning attached to it. The writers of the 
New Testament were Jews, and were most familiar with Hebrew 
forms of expression, and many of their words and phrases are justly 
termed Hebraisms. Dr. Campbell, to his criticism of Hebrews iii. 5, 
has subjoined remarks to prove that the knowledge of Hebrew is 
almost as necessary to a proper understanding of the New Testa- 
ment as Greek. Surcly if any one would comprehend the meaning 
of those Greek words in the Christian Scriptures, which are but 
representations or translations of IIebrew words in the Old Testa- 
ment, he must know the true import of the original.—5. They 
should be studied for a knowledge of the spirit of their age. The 
genius and spirit of a nation give their coloring to its records, and 
their impress to its literature. ‘I'here is a national spirit as clearly 
discernible in these histories, as there is a distinctive character at 
present visible in the scattered descendants of Abraham. ‘These 
attributes can be fully seen and understood only by an accurate ac- 
quaintance with their own exhibitions of them. To think of 
learning the full spirit and genius of a people from second-hand 
reports, is like trying to learn the character of a warrior by gazing 
on his marble statue. ‘I'he shades of intellectual and moral cha- 
racter in the early Israclites, so often transfused into the records of 
the New Testament, must be sought in their true outlines where 
they now lie buried, in their own glowing language. In this Jan- 
guage they thought and spake, conducted their daily business and 
made their eventful annals. In this, too, their wise men uttered 
those splendid orations which are models now; and in this the 
wrapt prophet breathed forth his heaven-sent inspirations.—6. 
They should be studied because they contain the record of God’s 
word. That there should be, on this account, an intense concern to 
know their exact meaning, all will allow. It pleased God to set in 
motion causes which should ultimately lead man to the highest in- 
tellectual and moral elevation. These scriptures contain the only 
information we have of the first movements in this momentous 
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transaction. ‘The will of God and the good of man are therefore 
blended in the record. ‘The great principles of nature and truth, 
which were anterior to all revelation, are here distinctly recognized, 
limited, and applied. Much of the New Testament is but a tran- 
script of these.—Shall the Christian minister, then, present himself 
as an interpreter of God’s word, when he cannot read a line of the 
language in which it is written. 

‘'T’o this some may reply, we have good translations. We grant 
it. But these translations differ, and the professed teacher should 
be able “ to judge of himself what is right,” as well concerning the 
record of his faith as of the faith itself. Besides, no translation can 
convey “ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth” of the 
original. ‘There is a national spirit which will not allow itself to go 
wholly out of its native tongue to grace another. What is Shak- 
speare in Voltaire’s translation; or the Waverley Novels in their 
German dress? Euclid may be as good in English as in Greek; _ 
but Pindar is Pindar only in his native strains. If we would know 
a nation’s peculiar cast of thought and feeling, we must go to their 
language, where they have embalmed it—T hat the Hebrew has 
peculiarities which cannot be fully felt in a translation, may be 
easily proved. ‘T'wo illustrations of this will be sufficient, as exam- 
ples.—1. The second great command stands in the Hebrew thus, 
“Thou shalt love ¢o thy neighbor as thyself.” The same phrase is 
repeated in Leviticus, xix. 34. The verb fo love occurs over two 
hundred times in the Old Testament, and is always followed by the 
particle, (JIN) the sign of the objective,or by a pronoun in the objec- 
tive case. In the two before mentioned verses alone it is followed 
by the dative (5) signifying fe. Here is a moral distinction pointed 
out, designating, in these two instances, that the affection was to be 
a free moral act, and not like the love resulting from consanguinity 
or impulse. ‘The dative marks the moral act flowing freely from the 
mind ¢o the neighbor.—2. Six terms, not identical, are found in 
Hebrew to express rain. The first is the generic word ; the second 
signifies the early rain ; the third the latter rain ; the fourth, de- 
rived from a radical which signifies a row, denotes that rain which 
falls in waving rows; the fifth, from a radical signifying hair, de- 
notes that rain which falls in fine streamy particles, and the sixth, 
from a word signifying much or great, denotes that rain which 
descends in large drops as in a thunder shower. ‘The three last 
terms for rain are used by Moses in that exquisite poem beginning 
“ Give ear, O ye heavens.” The peculiar felicity of phrase in the 
Hebrew language may be seen in his opposite use of these different 
terms; yet they must all be translated by our word rain. Similar 
remarks might be made concerning the blessing of Jacob. You 
cannot find its pathos and power in any translation. 

28 
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Much more might be added on the history and value of the He- 
brew language and literature, recommending them to the expert 
controvertists of these belligerent days; but we have time only to 
urge a new attention to it among Christian ministers. We fear it 
is very common for the candidate, among all sects, as soon as he is 
ordained, to resign his Hebrew Bible to his new book-case, not to be 
disturbed but a few times through a year. ‘This is not as it should 
be. That it may be otherwise, we learn from the example of the 
Rev. Mr. Noyes, who, amid other common cares, has given us new, 
correct, and eloquent versions of Job and the Psalms; and who will, 
ere long, favor us with one of Isaiah. His labors have made a new 
era in the history of Hebrew translation ; and for the good of coming 
generations, we hope he may have new facilities extended to him, 
that his labors may be still more abundant. 

We consider the distinguished oriental scholars of this and pre- 
vious ages as constituting one jury, who, from a knowledge of the 
case, have brought in the verdict of approbation for the study of this 
ancient language. On their authority it is that we recommend it to 
' the gifted gentlemen of the clergy throughout our union ; and while 
we consider ourselves but as the T'yrian artist, whom Solomon 
. thought it no sin to employ even on the temple, we will dare to say, 
that the clergy, who have wandered with such profit over all other 
fields, and gathered richness from all other sources, will find new 
and precious treasures hid in the neglected fields of Hebrew learning. 
There is no reason to fear now what the clergy feared in the six- 
teenth century; for, according to Heresbach, a monk stated to his 
audience, that “the heretics have introduced a new language, which is 
called the Greek: this must be shunned—it occasions nothing but 
heresies. Here and there these people have a book in that language 
called the New Testament. 'This book is full of stones and adders. 
Another language is starting up, the Hebrew. Those that learn it are 
sure to become Jews.” While such laudable zeal, scholar-like effort, 
and promising success are witnessed within the walls of all our lar- 
ger theological seminaries, we truly hope that this fire of enthusiasm, 
thus early kindled, may be watched and fed by the student with a 
vestal’s care when he gocs forth to the responsible functions of the 
sacred oflice. Isocrates said to Demonicus, Ear ns Piromedns eve 
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In his own little chamber, and stripped of his borrowed robes, 
Frederick had leisure to review the extraordinary events of the eve- 
ning; and base, and even dangerous, as might have been his con- 
duct, he felt as though he could brave with cheerfulness every 
consequence in return for the supreme felicity he had expericnc- 
ed. “ Yes,” said he, after a long interval of various thought, 
“it is just one month since the soothsayer told me that in 
that very palace I should see the person who should influence my 
future life. I have seen that person, and, at every hazard, I will 
see her again to-morrow night, disclose my real station, and witness 
the triumph or destruction of my hopes in the reception which a 
princess of Rodoldstadt will give to the love of a student.” In the 
choice between the appointment of the Burschens’ note and the 
whispered wish of the girl he loved, Frederick never hesitated 
an instant, but proceeded in the evening, after an uneasy interval 
of rest, tothe dark groves which surrounded the stately residence 
of the noblest family in Franconia, and whose lady heiress he pre- 
sumptuously dared to.love. He wandered long through walks 
decorated with all the elaborate ornaments which art and genius 
place at the disposal of unbounded wealth. Statues, redolent of 
life, were scattered like rural deities among the trees, and the sound 
of water gushing in marble fountains seemed a fitting music for the 
deep solitude around. “ How appropriate,” said the romantic youth, 
“is it that the loveliest of human intelligences should move like a 
presiding spirit among scenes like these ;” and he felt his mind sink 
under the influence of a profound despondency, when he reflected 
that the interview he might obtain this evening would probably be 
his last, since the utter disproportion of his rank checked even the 
formation of a hope that the descendant of an hundred Dukes, and 
who might look to the highest alliance in the land, would listen for 
a moment to a tale like his. He was awakened from.pis reverie by 
the noiseless approach of the princess herself, whose graceful figure, 
revealed in that dim and shadowy light, seemed to the enamoured 
student like the ethereal outline of a guardian angel.* His first feel- 
ing was to clasp her to his bosom; but the impulse was immediately 
checked by the train of previous ideas, and her kind and gentle an- 
swer to his salutation awakened only a thrill of anguish in his heart, 
and after an interval of painful silence he could only fall upon his 





* See the beautiful lines of Rogers— 


6 Now in the glimmering, dying light she grows 
Less and less earthly’? —= | 
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knee, and covering the beautiful hand he held in his with burning 
tears—entreat her forgiveness. “ Why, my dear Frederick?” said 
she, in a tone of the most winning sweetness. The young man 
started—his heart seemed to spring from a state of dreary desolation 
to a life of hope and joy. He sprang to his feet, and gave her hand 
a warmer Clasp, as he said with eagerness, “ Are you then acquaint- 
ed with my fatal secret? and may I dare ” “Don’t go into 
any heroics—I know it all. Suffice it to say, it can make no dif- 
ference with me whether the man I love wears a baron’s robe or a 
student’s gown. You have won my heart, and I care not for your 
station » Frederick only heard the words, for the language 
existed not, that could express his feelings in the tide of rapture 
and delight and ecstacy which thrilled his frame? But in the fervor 
of the moment he clasped the unresisting form of the lady to his 
heart, and covered her trembling lips with passionate kisses. Then, 
in the delicious enjoyment of the pure and mutual intercourse of the 
holiest sensation of a mortal state, the youthful lovers vowed to each 
other a changeless and a lasting constancy. Every enjoyment 
upon earth is transient ; and Frederick was warned by the lady her- 
self of the necessity of his departure, and the strict necessity of the 
utmost caution in his interview with her; “ for,” said she, “were the 
duke but to suspect that you had seen me, your death and my future 
misery would be the certain consequences of his knowledge. Go, 
my dear Frederick,” continued she; “but take this’—and she 
threw around his neck a chain of gold with a miniature of herself 
richly chased with diamonds—“ and, wherever you may be, it will 
often recall to your mind one who though separated by circumstan- 
ces is still unalterably and entirely your own.” Frederick was too 
well aware of the deep truth of the remark to endanger the safety 
of either the princess or himself by disputing it, and he returned to 
his little room to dream upon the prospects of his exalted love. 

In the middle of the night he was awakened by the unceremonious © 
entrance of Theodore Guzmann, who advanced in a tone of much 
alarm to his bedside. “ I*rederick,” said he, “ your liberty, and per- 
haps your life, will be the immediate forfeit of your conduct. How 
could you, knowing the terrible despotism of the executive of the 
Burschenschaft, dare their vengeance by disobeying their command 
to be at the Augustine monastery when the emperor’s féte was over? 
Your interview this night with the princess Louisa is known, and 
terribly will it be punished by her incensed father. Take this, and 
if you are in the world to-morrow evening it depends upon yourself.” 
He flung a purse of gold upon the bed and immediately withdrew. 
Stapps was too well acquainted with the fearful certainty of his 
fate to delay for a moment in making his escape, and before the next 
evening he was far out of the reach of their machinations. 
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How changeless has been the history of love in every age 7?—— 
Stapps, far removed from the object of his adoration, and conscious how 
sternly all intercourse was proscribed; aware of the utter improbabili- 
ty that the high-born lady to whom he was attached, and who returned 
that attachment with all a woman’s fondness, would ever be his own, 
still shrined the flattering idea in his soul, and cherished up the lofty 
hope of a brighter day. Month after month his only delight was to 
gaze upon the beautiful features of his “lady love,” impressed upon 
the miniature herself had given, and to revolve a thousand schemes 
whereby he could once more obtain an interview. At length his 
uncertainty was removed. A trusty messenger he had despatched 
obtained an interview with the princess, and brought him a letter 
strong in expressions of unchanging constancy, and expressing a 
warm desire to see him again, but urging the utmost caution, 
as her father had unalterably determined to take his life should he 
ever see him more. Undeterred by the relentless hatred which he 
knew he had incurred, he resolved to brave every risk for the supreme 
satisfaction of seeing once more his adored Louisa, who, surrounded 
by all the blandishments of exalted rank and universal homage, 
could still point the star of hope to the distant and lowly youth, who 
had secured her first affections.—Assuming, therefore, a disguise 
which would screen him from observation, he set forth to accomplish 
his object. 

A great change had taken place in Germany during the few 
months of Stapp’s absence. Austria, for the third time, had tried 
her strength with the emperor of the French, and for the third time 
the triumphant armies of Napoleon had marched from victory to 
victory o'er her plains. ‘The eagle of the Corsican adventurer had 

rched upon the hereditary palace of the Western Ceesars, and the 
fuss of Hapsburgh tottered on its imperial throne before the vic- 
torious genius of a revolutionary soldier. Corresponding was the 
change in men’s circumstances and opinions induced by these mighty 
events. ‘The fairest portion of the Austrian empire was transferred 
to the soldiers of France; and the illustrious families of the German 
heraldry, with one hundred points upon their escutcheons, had to 
change dominions with fortunate chiefs, who scarcely knew their 
fathers. None was more deeply affected by these occurrences than 
the duke of Rodoldstadt, the haughty father of Louisa. His estates 
were ravished by the invading armies, and his sovereignty transfer- 
red to one of the marshals of Napoleon. Stapps, unaware of the 
vast extent to which the political relations of the empire were al- 
tered, hurried on the wings of love to his destination. It was 
evening when he arrived at the forest on the confines of the Duke’s 
estate ; and with a palpitating heart hastened forward to the scene — 
which contained all that was dear to him on earth. Great was 
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his horror on discovering the wide and gencral devastation that met 
his view. The ancestral trees which shaded the beautiful walks 
of Rodoldstadt were torn with shot or black with conflagration ; 
the statues were mutilated or removed, and the marble fountains 
of former days broken up and dry. The path of the destroyer 
amid those consecrated scenes was wide and recent; and the an- 
guish of his spirit was complete. Kiven the very arbor—forever 
shrined in his memory by the recollection of that brightest moment 
in his life, when the accents of the loveliest of her sex made his happi- 
ness complete—was trampled and destroyed, and not a vestige left 
of its quiet and secluded beauty. What had become of her to 
to whose presence it owed all its charms, rested upon the mind of 
the unfortunate youth, and he could not avoid bursting into tears at 
the sad reverse. He was disturbed in these dismal reflections by the 
rough voice of a sentinel pacing his rounds, who grounded his arms 
and loudly demanded “Quz va la?” The foreign language and 
French dress of the soldier gave an instant clue to the whole of the 
wide destruction, and turned the feelings of the irritated student from 
melancholy to madness. Springing on the grenadier, before he had 
even time to think of his defence, he seized him by the throat and 
run him through the body twenty times with his schlager.* He 
had hardly regained the wood to make his escape, after this en- 
counter, before his path was crossed by a visitor still more unwel- 
come. He was a large and athletic man, enveloped in a huge 
cloak, whom he instantly recognised for the Hausmeister of the 
Burschenschaften. Stapps, expecting a similar fate to that which 
he had inflicted upon the French sentinel, prepared for his defence. 
But he was mistaken. “Stapps,” said he, in a tone of conciliating 
dignity, altogether different from his former recollections, “ you 
need not be upon your guard.—Attend to me.” ‘The student stood 
with an air of irresolution. “ You love the princess Louisa of Ro- 
doldstadt’?” “TI adimit no trifling upon that subject,” was the haughty 
reply of Stapps. “'There necd be no reserve with me,”’ said the 
stranger, with emphasis; “I know the whole. You are loved in 
return.” This, to a lover ever delightful information, secured the 
effectual good graces of the student. ‘“ Now, attend to me,” said 
the stranger. “'There is no probability of your ever overcoming 
the opposition of her father.” Stapps acknowledged he had no 
hope. ‘ Well, hear me,” said the other, and he caught his arm with 
a vice-like grasp. “ You have it in your power to make that girl your 
own.” He continued, looking eamestly at him for a moment. But 
he had mistaken his man. Stapps violently disengaged himself, 


2), 


* Every student in Germany carries a short sword or daggcr, so called. 
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and said with solemn force. “ Away, wretch! or your life will forfeit 
the attempt to make me a confidant in any infamous scheme against 
the honor of that illustrious lady. Who are you that you dare to 
propose it?” “Tre Duke or Ropo.nstant,” said the stranger, 
The effect of this disclosure upon Stapps was clectric. He stood 
transfixed for a moment with a thousand indefinable feelings, and 
then flung himself upon the stranger’s neck. ‘ Name, name,” said 
he, in an ecstacy of transport, “how I can obtain your inestimable 
daughter.” “Be calm,” said the duke, disengaging himself; “we 
may be overheard. Can you brave danger for her sake?” “ Any 
and every danger in the world,” returned the lover with enthusiasm. 
“Well,” said the duke, “you would not like to have a dowerless 
bride. Now, hear me. Do you sce that castle, in which my an- 
cestors have resided for five hundred years? Do you see these broad 
Jands, which have been the heritage of my family since the days 
of Woden? They are mine no longer. The devastating progress 
of these ruffian invaders has swept them from my grasp. Iam now 
a wanderer—and the forty-fifth Duke of Rodoldstadt has been 
turned out of the palace of his fathers to make way for a Langue- 
doc cowherd,” and he laughed in bitterness.“ Now, Stapps,” said 
he, taking hold of his arm and grasping it with a violent energy, 
“1 know you are firm—your conduct but a moment ago proves it. 
Take this dagger—plunge it as deep into the heart of the chief of 
these miscreant hordes as you have done your own but now into his 
retainer.— You will rid the world of a tyrant, and Louisa of Ro- 
doldstadt shall be your bride—a ducal coronet shall circle your 
brow, and the broadest lands in Franconia shall be her dowry.” 
The young man stood irresolute for a moment, gazing at the prof- 
fered weapon—and for but a moment. All the bright visions of 
classic heroes and storied patriotism, the idols of his early fancy, 
rushed upon his mind. And the thronging rapture of the ineffable 
reward :—of actually possessing his adored Louwisa—and as her equal, 
—with the pictured plaudits of a grateful world, all whirled through 
his imagination in instant clearness. He grasped the dagger with 
enthusiastic eagerness, fell upon his knees, and swore by the light 
of the eternal stars to accomplish the glorious object or perish in the 
attempt. The Duke marked his feelings with pleasure, and put a 
heavy purse of gold into his hand. “Here,” said he, “take this; 
it will overcome all the obstacles of distance and difficulty of ap- 
proach.” “ All I ask,” said Stapps, “is, that you will not tell your 
daughter what are the conditions on which I am to obtain her; and 





* The reader will recollect that in the Russian campaign, the Hetman Platoff 
made a similar offer of his only daughter’s hand and 200,000 rubles, to any one who 
would kill Napoleon. 
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that you will allow me to see her, that I may bid farewell, perhaps for 
ever—and he paused thoughtfully —before I set out.” “Yes,” said the 
duke, giving him his hand, “both are granted—and recollect yourself 
from whom you received your commission.” ‘They wentaway rapidly 
from the wood; by an old retainer of the family near the forest, they 
were provided with horses, and were in a short time at the chateau 
which formed the temporary residence of the exiled family. Words 
would be weak todescribe the flush of every kind of joy which oppress- 
ed the heart of Stapps, as once more he felt the certainty of seeing his 
Louisa. She was reclining, when they entered, on a sofa :—the 
pensive melancholy of her features only rendered the faultless beauty 
of her countenance more exquisitely intellectual: and certainly in 
that attitude of reposing grace, where every charm of her fine per- 
son was half-hidden, half-revealed, and her finished bosom seemed 
to heave with a softer yet more voluptuous grace, she had never 
to the enamoured youth seemed half so lovely. ‘The Lady did not 
recognise the muffled Frederick when they came in; and her father 
spoke,‘ Louisa, here isa young man who haswon my completest con- 
fidence, and I have ventured to promise you to him for a bride.” She 
had no time to express astonishment ere herself and lover were 
locked in each other’s arms; and the withdrawal of her father re- 
lieving the impassioned pair from even the slight constraint of his 
presence, they gave themselves up to all the full raptures of their 
cherished and uncontrolled attachment. It was when the first trans- 
ol of their pleasure had subsided, and Frederick was congratulating 
er on the complete removal of all the obstacles before so hazardous, 
that all the instinctive suspicions of a woman’s love were awakened as 
to the ominous change in her father’s conduct, and she entreated 
Stapps to disclose the nature of the mighty service he was to per- 
form, which had wrought such a miraculous alteration on the sus- 
ceptible point of family alliance, in the haughtiest noble of the 
German empire. But it was in vain. Stapps only expatiated with 
delight on thecoming time, whenall intervening difficulties surmount- 
ed, he should spend the rest of his days in happiness with her he 
loved. “Ah, my dear Frederick,” said she, her soft eyes suffused 
with tears, “ my heart misgives me as to this fatal expedition. Take 
care that you are not made the doomed emissary of those infamous 
Lluminati to execute some fatal project which will bring destruction 
only on yourself. Better, far better, for us to fly to some distant land, 
where a life of innocence and obscurity will be a thousand times 
‘aller to all the guilty grandeur of successful wickedness. I 
ow but too well that my father is at the head of those detested 
fanatics,” and the affectionate girl sobbed aloud. ‘The softened as- 
sassin strained her to his heart, and kissed away the scalding tears 
as they rolled down her delicate cheeks. “No,” my darling Louisa, 
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“Tam not going upon any villainous or execrable mission. I am 
going on an errand which will rank my name with the immortalized 
deliverers of the world: Iam going on the most glorious project 
ever delegated to man. Iam guided in my perilous task by the 
light of love, and cheered by the wishes of thousands interested in 
my success.” His impassioned manner and enthusiastic ideas 
seemed to flash an instant conviction of the truth upon her mind. 
She turned deadly pale. Pushing him back with both her hands, 
and looking al in his face, she exclaimed in agony, “I know 
it—you go to assass———” Stapps, greatly alarmed by the near 
discovery of his fatal secret, caught her in his arms and covered her 
blanched and quivering lips with fervid kisses—then uttered a wild 
farewell, and rushed out of her presence. He waited not a moment, 
but, bounding on the ready charger at the door, sped at a furious 
gallop towards Vienna. 

Yes, it was in the splendid capital of the Western Empire, which 
never before had witnessed a hostile prince within its walls,* that 
the conquering Napoleon had quartered the legions of France ; 
and from the very palace of Schénbrunn had announced to Eu- 
rope the degradation of his rival. 

When Stapps, from the heights of Rosenberg, beheld that poetic 
scene, described by every tourist as unrivalled, where a vast ex- 
tent of the richest territory, bounded only by the Alps and distant 
kingdoms, is crowned by the gorgeous city of the German Ceesars, 
which seems to rise like a queen from amid the waters of the 
lordly Danube, whose golden tide rolls beneath the eye through 
storied scenes of enchanting beauty till they melt in distance; he 
felt a bursting joy that his arm was sogn to strike the blow which 
would dash the insulting tri-color from those glittering domes, and 
restore the fertile scenes before him to happmess and peace. He 
soon arrived in Vienna, and learned, to his mortification, that the 
French Emperor would not be seen in public for at least a week, 
when he was expected to review his whole army on the plains of 
Schonbrunn. 

Barly on the morning of the 23d October the determined Stapps, 
having previously provided himself with a petition to present the 
Emperor, accompanied the thousands who thronged to see the im- 
posing pageant. Fully determined upon his purpose, he pushed on 
to the height which the Emperor was expected to occupy, and there 
had leisure to witness a spectacle more magnificent than ever the 
monarchs of the ancient world had power to assemble. The vast 
plain was covered with near two hundred thousand men, superbly 





* The capture of Vienna by the Turks, in 1683, was, it is well known, prevented 
by the terrible battle under its walls, in which they were totally defeated by John 
Sobieski, king of Poland. 
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equipped, and exhibiting in their regulated movements an example 
of that perfect discipline which had rendered the French soldiers 
the conquerors of Europe. At the command of the reviewing offi- 
cers the whole of the vast body retreated and advanced as if their 
motions were the simultaneous result of some stupendous engine. 
Stapps forgot every thing but admiration as he marked the consum- 
mate regularity of the extended evolutions. But every other feeling 
was soon centered in the absorbing object of his soul, when the Em- 
peror himself, accompanied by a brilliant staff of the sword-ennobled 
warriors, who had filled the world with their renown, galloped on the 
field. Never was scene so calculated to impress the mind with the 
greatness of a singleman. ‘Tie instant he approached the music of 
ten thousand instruments swelled upon the air, in the sublime strains 
of the national anthem, which the first musician in the world had 
composed to celebrate his praise.* As he rode rapidly along the 
saluting files, the uncovered officers stepped forward, and the golden 
eagles of the several corps were lowered to the ground, in glorious 
homage to the exalted genius who had so often led them on to vic- 
tory. The celebrated man, who was the soul and centre of the 
mighty mass of movements, proceeded through every square, and 
cohort, and battalion, with the calm and regardless air of one accus 
tomed to habitual reverence, and himself the most simply dressed 
of all the decorated thousands round; but that very plainness giving 
a splendor to his authority, more touching and more palpable than 
all the gorgeous trappings of impotent magnificence. When he 
stopped his horse within a few paces of the spot where Stapps was 
standing, the whole soul of the enthusiast awoke to an awful sense 
of the supreme importance with which for that mighty moment he 
was invested by his character of assassin, when he looked upon the 
sublime array around, stretching in glittering files into distance—the 
air vibrating with the clangor of pealing music and the thunder 
of artillery, and the sunbeam flashing in ten thousand bursts of 
light from the accoutrements of the countless warriors before bim— 
he felt an overpowering sense of the destiny slumbering in his arm, 
and, though he did not shrink or feel the less determined, a mist of 
confusion covered his faculties, and he lost all commanding con- 
sciousness in the idea that every eye was centered on his move- 
ments. 

Napoleon was too deeply engaged in conversation with the Prince 
of Neufchatel and General Rapp to be easily approached, and 
Stapps, trembling between anxiety to accomplish his object, and fear 





* “ Vive !Empereur,” by Haydn, which Napoleon had composed in emulation of 
the celebrated English anthem, “God save the King; and, while it is more effec 
tive as a musical composition, it fully equals the sublime simplicity and beauty of the 
admired original, which was given him for a model 
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lest he should be unable, displayed an air so confused, that he at- 
tracted the notice of the chief of the staff, who ordered him to de 
liver his petition to Rapp, aid-de-camp for the day. This was the 
moment for the Burschen’s dagger. ‘I want the Emperor—I want 
Napoleon,” he cried with eagerness, and drawing out the glittering 
weapon, he rushed forward to plunge it in his victim’s heart.* The 
powerful arm of Berthier stayed in an instant the threatened blow ; 
and the next moment, pinioned, and a prisoner, the disappointed re- 
gicide was conducted by two officers of gens d@ armes off the field. 
It was then, in the inevitable reality of his fate, that the visions of 
fanatical enthusiasm, which thronged his mind since the interview 
with the Duke of Rodoldstadt, were dissipated first and for ever; 
but a sterner feeling took their place. ‘Then, and then only, he 
paused to reflect upon the dashed and ruined prospects of happiness 
he had dared to build. He felt that the bond which connected him 
with the haughty and unfeeling duke was, by his failure, not only 
severed, but would render him an object of unceasing hatred to that 
powerful and malicious man; and, most of all, when he thought 
of Louisa, the beautiful, the pure, and compared her with himself, 
a guilty and degraded wretch, he resolved, in the reckless compo- 
. sure of complete despair, to court and to meet a fate which would be 
forever an atonement to himself for his love, and to the world for 
his guilt. 

Fortified by these angry reflections, when he was left alone in the 
solitary prison of the castle, he gave way to no feeling but absolute 
resignation. He took from his bosom the miniature of the princess 
—and he threw the purse given by her father on the bed beside it : 
in the gold he saw a pledge of the dark intrigue which the detested 
duke lighted him to destruction with the torch of hope, and in the 
other a memorial of the fondest affection which ever blessed a mor- 
tal; and he gazed at them alternately, with silent but with pungent 
feelings. His warm love predominated: he pressed the miniature 
to his lips. ‘* Yes,” said he, all the fervor of his early recollections 
thronging on his mind, “ yes, thou dearest, thou most perfect of 
created intelligences! I will not disgrace the sacredness of thy love 
with the contamination of my guilt ;—I will expiate my guilt; and 
thou shalt never know any thing of Frederick Stapps but his pure and 
his devoted love.” He was interrupted by the opening of his prison- 
door, and two general officers entered. "The grand cord of the legion 
of honor, on the breast, proclaimed their superior rank. They were 
Duroc, Duke of Friuli, and grand master of the palace, and Rapp, aid- 





* In this circumstance I have preferred following the history of Sir Walter Scott. 
All the other particulars of this extraordinary attempt are tiken from the accurate 
Memoirs of General Rapp, who was a witness of the whole transaction, 
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de-camp of the Emperor. They seemed struck with his appearance 
—that finely formed countenance, those intellectual features had about 
them nothing of the assassin—and contemplated lis employment a 
moment in silence. At length Rapp asked him in German, “ What 
is your name?” Stapps had made up his mind. “Ill tell it only 
to the Emperor.” “ What did you intend to do with the dagger 
found upon you?’ “That I will tell only to Napoleon.” “ Did you 
mean to assassinate him?’ “IJ pip,” returned Stapps, with pecu- 
liar emphasis. “Why?” “I will tell it only to himself” He 
found the opportunity he wished. Napoleon, informed by the gene- 
rals of his stern avowal, and his calm determination, ordered the 
young enthusiast to be brought before him in his closet. He was 
conducted thither by Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo. It was a 
large room, very richly furnished ; at a table, covered with a cloth 
of crimson and gold, and on which lay a number of papers, sat the 
Emperor. He was dressed in the simple uniform of the national 
guard, forever immortalized by his use, and different from the splen- 
did: dignitaries of the empire around, who were covered with deco- 
rations, he wore only on his breast the eagle star which had blazed 
in victory on an hundred fields. Stapps, awed by the presence 
of the majesty of the man’s unrivalled genius, bowed low as he 
entered. Napoleon gave him one of those searching glances, as 
if he would read into his soul, of which his piercing eye was so 
capable; but his calm and unimpassioned countenance was slightly 
disconcerted when he saw his look returned by an eye haughty as 
his own. “ Parlez vous Frangais?” said he, in a rapid tone. 
“ Trés peu, Monsiegneur,” was all the answer. The Emperor 
seemed disappointed, and desired Rapp to interrogate him in Ger- 
man. “ What is your name?’ said the general. “ Frederick 
Stapps.” ‘ Where were you born?” “In Naumburgh.” “ What 
is your father?” “A Protestant minister.” The Emperor seemed 
still more dissatisfied and uneasy: he continued eyeing the prisoner 
some time, taktng large pinches of snuff—his constant practice 
when greatly irritated. He at length said, with a searching look, 
“You are mad, young man!—You are an Illuminato.” Tlie 
countenance of F'rederick betrayed no emotion. “I aim not mad,” 
he replied ; “1 know not what is meant by an IIluminato” “You 
are sick, then,” said the Emperor, determined to assign a reason, if 
he could not force one from his prisoner. “1 am not sick,” returned 
Stapps, resolved neither to give him any satisfaction nor a clue to 
find it; “on the contrary, Fam in good health.” Napoleon, ex- 
tremely disconcerted, continued, “ Why, then, did you wish to assas- 
sinate me?” “ Because,” said the modern Brutus, “you have caused 
the misfortunes of my country.” “Have I done you any harm?” 
returned the emperor, in a conciliatory tone, as if endeavoring to 
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soften down his sternness. “No more harm to me than to all Ger- 
mans.” 

The Emperor was greatly disconcerted by the firmness of the un- 
daunted youth. How singular is the composition of the human mind. 
The brightest intellects seem formed of extremes. Napoleon the Great, 
who chained victory to his car, and added a fifth great monarchy to 
the lists of history, saw at that moment how feeble was the adhesion 
of the mighty fabric he had raised, and trembled in the presence of 
a fanatical stripling, as he thought how near his arm had been dash- 
ing the whole to pieces. He reinained silent and thoughtful for a 
time; and, as if thinking upon Alexander’s generals, he seemed to 
cast a distrustful glance on the powerful and ambitious chiefs who 
were standing confounded and amazed beside him, and then, as if 
willing to rid his mind of its apprehensions, by extorting from the 
youth that he had some other instigation than the fervid patriotism 
he had avowed, he addressed him again. “ You are a wild enthu- 
siast,” said he ; “ you will ruin your family. I am willing to grant 
your life if you ask pardon for the crime which you intended to com- 
mit, and for which you ought to be sorry.” “ I-will ask no pardon 
for an attempt, as to which my only regret is that it did not succeed.” 
The young man stvod still, his countenance calm, but evincing an 
iron resolution. Napoleon’s glance evidenced vexation rather than 
anger at such, to a monarch, terrible avowal. He asked harshly, as 
if wishing to extort the motive to which he wished of all others to 
ascribe his attempt, “ By whom were you sent.2, Who instigated you 
to this crime?” “ Nobody,” said Stapps, with firmness; “I deter- 
mined to take your life, from the conviction that I should thereby 
render the greatest service to my country and to Europe.” The 
fine, statue-like features of the Emperor grew colorless as he became 
absorbed in thought. He wished, in the presence of his generals, to 

lace the attempt of the assassin to any other cause but that which 
be avowed ; and continued his examination much to their surprise. 
‘Ts this the first time you ever saw me?” “No,” said Stapps, “I 
saw you at Erfurth at the time of the interview ;” and his recollec- 
tion of the dark truth of the soothsayer’s prediction, so terribly dif- 
ferent from the interpretation of his brilliant hopes, overcast his 
countenance with the first gloom he had evinced durmg the conver- 
sation. Napoleon, with a characteristic quickness, observed his 
emotion, and asked, “ Did you then intend to assassinate me?” 
‘** No--no,” said the youth, partly overcome by the far different re- 
collections that it was to him he was indebted for his memorable 
interview with Louisa, “I was then one of your warmest admirers.” 
“ What then induced you to attempt my life?’ “ Destiny,” said 
Stapps, in a moment of forgetfulness caused by the warm rush of 

is associations ; but instantly recollecting himself, he added, “and 
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the hope of relieving my country from a tyrant.” “T tell you again,” 
said Napoleon, in a tone of irritation, “ you are either mad or sick.” 
“ Neither one or the other,” said Stapps. But the Emperor, as if to 
. force a corroboration of the only thought that gave him ease, or- 
dered Corvisart, his physician, to be called. ‘Feel that young 
man’s pulse,” said he, “he is deranged.” As the finger of the phy- 
sician touched his wrist he looked at him with much interest and 
curiosity ; but he saw nothing in his countenance that spoke of 
madness, and felt nothing in his pulse that indicated disease. 
Stapps, as he watched the physician’s countenance, exclaimed, in a 
triumphant tone, as the doctor remarked to his majesty, “ He is in 
good health,” “I told you so: nothing whatever ails me.” ‘The 
Emperor, in his complete discomposure, applied frequently to his 
snuff-box, and walked with his hands behind him thoughtfully up 
and down the apartment; but with the consummate knowledge of 
human nature, for which he was remarkable, he tried to obtain the 
information for which he wished by taking his mysterious prisoner 
in another and unguarded point. “ Whose portrait is that which 
you wear around your neck?” Even here the firmness of Stapps 
did not give way. But had his feelings not been locked in the des- 
peration of despair they must have melted at an appealing question 
which still stirred his heart; yet he strove to master his feelings, 
and replied with a coldness he could but ill assume, “ It is the por- 
trait of a young lady to whom I am attached.” Napoleon observed 
the innate struggle as he spoke, and probed him deeper on the point. 
“She will be very much distressed to hear of the unhappy situation 
in which you are placed.” But Stapps had recovered his self-pos- 
session. “She will regret to hear that } have not succeeded: she 
detests you as much as I do.” 

The Emperor, utterly disconcerted, tried him once more on the 
innate love of life, inherent in every heart. ‘ Would you not be 
grateful if I were to pardon you?” “I would not,” said Frederick, 
now aroused to the full value of death to him; “I would only at- 
tempt it again if I were able.” 

Napoleon was confounded. The student’s youth—his firmness 
—his determination—made a deep impression on his mind, He 
ordered the prisoner to be led away ; and though he strove, he was 
unable to obliterate the uneasy sensations from his mind which this 
extraordinary scene had caused. ‘That attempt at assassination, 
futile as it was, opened his mind, by its daring and reckless cha- 
racter, to the volcano on which he stood, and made him feel almost 
the bloody fruit of an hundred battles melt from his grasp before the 
more pervading influence of the young enthusiasm and public opi- 
nion he had arrayed against his ambition and himself. He entered 
into a deep conversation with his generals on his subject ; and in- 
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sisted it was the “ Illuminati” who were at the bottom of the whole. 
The generals departed; and the Emperor when alone strove to 
banish the mastering uneasiness which this adventure had conjured 
up within him ; but he was unable. He knew strong political ene- 
mies to his power were in existence, and he despised them; but he 
never dreamt that the innate workings of a nation’s pride could 
arouse a spirit so daring as the young student had just evinced ; and 
he chose, even in spite of his conviction, rather to fasten the imputa- 
tion on some of his royal foes—the defeat of whose machinations 
would only seat him firmer in his empire—than place ‘it to'the influ- 
ence of a power which, unseen and unsubdued, was mighty enough 
to make him shake and tremble on his lofty throne. In the per- 
turbation of his spirit he called back his aid-de-camp. ‘“ Rapp,” said 
he, “ the event of this morning is very extraordinary. This attempt 
arises from the plots of Weimar and of Jena. If I could fix on its 
authors I would seize them in the very midst of their court. “No, 
Sire,” returned the intelligent general, “none of your majesty’s po- 
litical oponents have instigated this ; it is only the eccentric outburst 
of the fanatical enthusiasm so prevalent in Germany.” “ No, no,” 
said the Emperor, rapidly, “I'can never believe that this youth, 
a German, well educated, respectable, and a Lutheran—would ever 
attempt such a crime as this from the sole excitement of national 
wrong. No, Rapp,” said he, “those women—women are capable 
of any thing”—and he dashed a paper, which in his excitement he 
had been tearing into little pieces, angrily on the table, and walked 
up and down the apartment in great agitation. At last he stopped 
suddenly, and said with energy, “ Rapp, let him die—His conduct 
at the last stage of existence will solve the riddle—his demeanor 
then will show whether he is an enthusiast or an assassin. Report 
me the proceedings.” 

But Stapps was not the one whose conduct in such a time could 
display any equivocal symptoms. Those who have ever felt the 
destruction of some cherished hope and experienced the withering 
sterility of the heart which follows, may conceive with what feelings 
he looked upon a life from which every ray of joy had been exclud- 
ed, and which, had its perpetuity been his own, would have imaged 
forth nothing but darkness én his reason, and desolation on his 
senses. Yet still there is an agony in the efforts of expiring con- 
sciousness which gifts the intellect, ere it is obscured for ever, with 
the momentary firmness of its brightest efforts. It was this which 
endowed the student with the calmness which had enabled him to 
elude and baffle the well-founded suspicions of Napoleon, and secured 
for him and his lofty patriotism, the pity, and even admiration of his 
generals. ‘This feeling was increased, when Rapp, in pursuance of 
his instructions, learned from the orderly who attended him, that he 
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had utterly refused all sustenance since his confinement; and the 
general, touched by his heroism, resolved to make an effort to have 
him saved. He found him seated in his lonely room, gazing upon 
that portrait whose associated recollections had become organized in 
his heart ; and his beautiful countenance, though pale with fasting, 
wore an expression of deep interest which affected the general with 
the sincerest sympathy. “ Young man,” said he, in a conciliating 
tone, “ why do you not take some sustenance?” “TI shall be strong 
enough to walk to the place of execution,” was all the answer the 
prisoner vouchsafed to give. Not discouraged, he asked again, 
“ Why did you not express some contrition to the Emperor, and 
save a life which must have proved a joy to some?” Stapps smiled 
in bitterness :—“ I detest my life—it is worthless now since I have 
survived your Emperor.” ‘“ But what could have induced you to 
embark in such an enterprise, infamous in its success, and destruc- 
tive in its failure?” “Mysexr,” returned the youth with all his 
energy ; “I have failed, and I aim content to suffer even the glorious 
penalty of the attempt, when success would have conferred, not the 
discraceful celebrity of Erostatus, but the universal homage of the 
deified Aristogiton.” ‘ But,” said the generous officer, still endea- 
voring to win him back to reason “ But!” returned Stapps, 
with a tone of haughty coldness; “I want no arguments. It is 
your duty to command my death—it is sufficient for me that I am 
ready!” The gencral left him with manifest reluctance; and with 
regret he was unable to conceal, gave the order for his execution; 
and, willing to afford him every comfort which his uncompromising 
reserve would admit of, he directed a clergyman, of the persuasion 
he had avowed himself, to inform him of his fate. 

In the conscious hours of closing life there is an indefinite something 
which makes the spirit shrink within itself as if in dread of its ap- 
proaching change, and leaves a sense of loneliness and weakness in 
the boldest heart, which no feeling of earth can fill; and thus Fre- 
derick, though at first distrustful and reserved, soon gave way to the 
winning kindness of a man who strove to wean him from a world 
he so bitterly detested ; and having first charged the minister to se- 
crecy by the solemn adjuration of a dying man, he told him all the 
history of his early and devoted love—of its pure and warm return 
—of his fearful initiation in the vaults of the Burschen—the propo- 
sal of the Duke—the manner in which he had deceived Napoleon 
and his officers into the idea of his being a self-instigated enthusiast, 
and his determination never to reveal the real cause which made 
him attempt the assassination. The good man was affected even 
to tears by the recital. But the doomed prisoner grew only more 
nervously animated, and concluded the story with a bitterness which 
struck the clergyman with awe. “ Yes, 1] have deceived them all—I 
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envy not Napoleon on his throne of prostrate nations. I have been 
instigated by the wretches he suspects—but !—the reward”—and 
he pressed the picture to his heart. “It was base to mingle such a 
purity of recompense with the foul transaction——The world shall 
live in its illusion. Let my name go down the stream of time as a 
fanatic and an assassin—but, oh! do you tell my ever dear Louisa 
that I die the victim only of my love.” He could not weep; but, 
like the petrified droppings of the cave, the tears, which his frozen 
feelings refused to anguish and despair, fell cold and dreary on his 
heart; and he remained, in spite of all the endeavors of the worthy 
minister, resolute in his refusal of every comfort. 

The following day the officers found Stapps weak and wast- 
ed, but as haughty and as proud as ever. When they led him out 
to meet his fate, the fresh air of a lovely autumnal morning, as it 
breathed upon his emaciated features, revived the sinking life within 
him, but only added firmness to his step, and fierceness to his look. 
When he arrived at the place of execution, he surveyed the few and 
fearful preparations for his death with an unflinching eye. As he 
passed the file of soldiers, who, resting on their grounded arms, 
viewed him with interest and compassion, he shouted “ Germany 
for ever !”—and he walked up to the open grave, and kneeling down 
beside his empty coffin, said, even joyously, “I am ready.” The 
ahead did not let him suffer long from the torture of delay. 

e refused to let his eyes be bandaged; and when he heard the 
word “ Make ready!” he shrieked “Liberty for ever!” —“Present !” 
he shouted “ Death to the tyrant!” but at the fatal “ Fire /” his hand 
instinctively clasped the cherished portrait closer to his hearf, and if 
the name of Louisa trembled on his lips, the loud report which fol- 
lowed, and the simultaneous gush of his life-blood, prevented its 
ever being heard. 

* % # * * * 

The moral of this wondrous story will be found in history. The 
ineffective attempt of that visionary student produced a marked in- 
fluence upon the politics of Europe. 

Believing himself under the control of that resistless destiny 
which had elevated him from the peasant’s lot to the throne of the 
Bourbons, and a Cesar’s sway, Napoleon’s mind was deeply tinged 
with superstition ; and the startling vision of the assassin’s dagger 
at his heart, eclipsed the conqueror’s mind with a spectral darkness 
in his full blaze of glory. ; 

What stayed the victor’s arm when his helpless foe was prostrate 


at his feet ?—what loosened the iron bands of the continental system. .’ 


when the terrible power to enforce it was more dread than ever? 
and, could we dive deeper into the secret springs of cause, we might 
ask ;—what allied the ar aaa with adaughter of the house 
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of Hapsburgh ; and answer—lIt was the bloodless dagger of the Er- 
furth student." 

Then, among the mighty influences of unrecorded destiny, what 
name is more pregnant with stupendous thought than Frederick 
Stapps; and what history will excite a deeper wonder than the reck- 
less attempt of the noble but unfortunate SrocK-AM-EISEN. 

ORCATIUS. 





j 


WHAT IS LIFE? 


An eagle flew up, in his heav’nward flight, 

Far out of the reach of human sight, 

And gazed on the earth from his lordly height 
In the clouds of the upper air :— 

And this is life, he exultingly screams ; 

To soar without peer where the lightning gleams, 

And look unblenched on the sun’s gorgeous beams, 
And know of no harrowing care. 


A lion leaped forth from his bloody bed, 
And roared till it seemed he would wake the dead ; 
And man and beast from him tremblingly fled, 

As though there was death in the tone :— 
And this is life, he triumphantly cried : 
To hold my domain in the forests wide, 
Imprisoned alone by the ocean’s tide, 

And the ice of the frozen zone. 


It is life, said a whale, to swim the deep ; 

O’er hills submerged and abysses to sweep, 

Where the gods of ocean their vigils keep, 
In the fathomless gulfs below : 

To bask on the bosom of tropic seas, 

And inhale the fragrance of Ceylon’s breeze, 

Or sport where the turbulent waters freeze, 
In the climes of eternal snow. 


It is life, says a tireless albatross, 
To skim through the air. when the black waves toss, 
In the storm that has swept the earth across, 

And never to wish for rest :-— 





* Rapp’s Memoirs perfectly justify us in ascribing the unusual moderation of Na- 
poleon at the treaty of Schonbrunn—and even the subsequent events—to the effect 
produced upon his mind by the attcmpt of Stapps. ‘That intelligent officer describes 
it as most impressive. For many days he remained thoughtful and reserved, fre- 
quently recurring to the subject, and making many inquiries as to its probable causes, 
as produced by the tenor of his administration. 
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THE WHOOPING HOLLOW. 


¢¢ Can such things be, and overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder ?” SHAXKSPEARE. 


Mr. Eprtror,—We belong to an era of sober realities. The 
matter-of-fact wonders of steam-boats and rail-roads have driven 
from their ancient dominions, the once honored mysteries of the ima- 
gination. The soul-harrowing ghost story, and the marvellous tale 
of witchcraft, have no estimation in this age of common sense. 
Whether we are the better or the wiser for it, remains to be proved. 
In such a state of things, I dare hardly intrude upon your notice, 
the following curious document. I found it among the papers of a 
late valued friend of mine, to whose estate I became sole executor. 
He had many estimable qualities of mind and disposition, which en- 
deared him to his associates in a conspicuous degree. The unfi- 
nished paper I now submit to your inspection, was evidently intended 
for some superstitious acquaintance of his, with whom he had once 
differed on a peculiar topic. I must not, in justice to the memory 
of my lamented friend, forget to observe, that since these sheets fell 
into my hands, I have visited the scene of his narrative, and that I 
have caused a search to be made, beneath the “gray rock” he de- 
scribed in them, and that under it, were found the remains of a 
skeleton, and certain fragments of clothing, evidently those of a 

outh. 
. I by no means wish you to form any premature conclusions, as 
to my own sentiments, in regard to this singular coincidence. It 
only remains for me to say, you are at liberty to make any use of 
these pages you may think they deserve. Fi Dcsawic 


Copy of a Letter from S*****, §4****** to his Friend W**, R**, 
Allerton Hall, March 9th, 1818. 


“You have frequently, my dear Sidney, in the 
gloomier moods of a misanthropy peculiar to your family, betrayed 
to me your faith in certain legends of a supernatural character, with 
which your neighborhood abounded ; and when with the privilege 
of ancient friendship, I combatted your belief, you have supported 
your opinion with a singular ingenuity and an eloquence of expres- 
sion that charmed, although they could not make a conquest of my 
understanding. In vain you cited the venerated names of sundry . 
wise and gifted moderns, in aid of your theory : the unquestioned 
authority of Dr. Johnson, and the more than suspected bias of Scott 
and Byron, were quoted to ears obstinately heterodox on this theme. 
In short, all your arguments proved as unsubstantial as the shadow- 
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less phantoms which were the subject of them. Ihave now my 
friend, to announce to you that an important change has taken 
place in my sentiments on this subject, and I can no longer doubt 
the power of the “viewless spirits of the air,” to lay aside, at times, 
their invisibility, and to manifest themselves to the wondering senses 
of the favored few among the sons of mortality. What your rea- 
soning could not achieve, has been accomplished by other means. 
I cannot resist the testimony of my own experience. I must bend 
to the force of fact, and forego the pride of philosophy, in whose ar- 
mor of proof I had fondly trusted. But I will no longer withhold 
from your (no doubt) triumphant expectation, the circumstances 
that have wrought this striking revolution in your friend’s opinions. 
Thus then it chanced. You are Already well aware of my devotion 
to field sports, and that it is my habit, annually to banish myself 
for a period, from the cares and turmoil of the sordid city,and seek for 
my favorite recreation in some of the localities which abound with 
game. Mellow autumn had begun to wane into winter, and the 
“sear leaf,” that yet languished on its parent tree, whispered forth 
its well known moral that all things must decay, when I set out, 
full of the joyous anticipations which form the special charm of the 
sportsman’s life. A day’s ride brought me to the neighborhood of 
which I was in search, a wild unsettled district in the mountain- 
ous county of ******, I had never before explored this region, but 
Lhad received a favorable account of its facilities as shooting-ground 
from a skilful brother of “the craft,” and by his advice and note of 
introduction, I became the inmate of a worthy old farmer, who re- 
sided near my intended scene of operations. I found in my host, a 
sturdy weather-beaten son of the soil, whose hospitable nature the 
storms of seventy winters had not yet frozen into avaricious selfish- 
ness. He gave me the warmest welcome on my arrival at nightfall, 
and soon placed before me a substantial supper, to which, fatigued 
and hungry as I was, I did abundant justice. During my repast, I 
was sedulously attended by two tall girls, the daughters of the old 
man, fine specimens of rustic nutbrown beauty, whose good-natured 
simplicity of manner betrayed no familiarity with the heartless affec- 
tation of city damsels. When our meal was concluded, I fell into 
discourse with the father, and I was as much impressed with the 
homely good sense and shrewdness of his conversation, as I had 
been with the benevolence of disposition which shone in his features. 
At length I happened to make some complimentary remark upon 
the blooming appearance of his daughters, and added the inquiry 
whether they constituted the whole of his family ; he replied in the 
affirmative. ‘Then you have no sons 2?” said I. You cannot con- 
ceive (my dear friend,) the singular change which exhibited itself 
upon his countenance at this question ; I instantly perceived that I 
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had awakened some sorrowful remembrance, for although he at- 
tempted to reply, he could not effect the utterance of any audible 
sound, but struck his hand upon his breast with violence ; “his cheek 
changed tempestuously,” and his bronzed features seemed convulsed 
with an unspeakable agony of expression. I sought at once to re- 
medy my indiscretion, and without appearing to notice his emotion 
begged permission to retire to my apartment. I arose the following 
morning much refreshed in body, and eager for the chase. On 
meeting my kind landlord at breakfast, I looked in vain for any 
traces of the commotion I had so lately witnessed in his looks, and 
could not help comparing them to the summer landscape, which 
glows the brighter, when the wild thundergust which sweeps over 
it, has passed away. A feeling of delicacy of course prevented me 
from attempting to gather from him any solution of his mysteri- 
ous behavior, and I girded myself for an encounter with the 
grouse, with which the plains in the vicinity abounded. A serving- 
man was then deputed to guide me to the ground, and on our way 
thither, I contrived with difficulty to extract from him some expla- 
nation of what had painfully excited my curiosity. He informed me 
that some twenty years before, his master, the old farmer, had sud- 
denly lost his only son, a lad of fifteen years of age, under circum- 
stances of the most melancholy character. He was a youth of great 
promise, the idol of his father, and their mutual affection was the 
subject of constant remark by all the country side. The circum- 
stance of his having lost his mother in early infancy, served to en- 
dear him doubly to his remaining parent. The boy left his home 
one morning, late in the fall of the year, his satchel over his shoulder, 
with his usual purpose of going to a school-house, about two miles 
distant. From that hour to the present, he had never been heard 
of, in life at least. He never reached the school, nor had he been 
met upon the road by any of the neighboring farmers. ‘The most 
diligent search was made for him in every direction, but for years 
no traces of him were to be found. At length, after a storm of 
terrible and disastrous vehemence, a pair of shocs and a handker- 
chief, evidently stained with blood, were discovered in a deep and 
tangled thicket by the side of a remote forest path, some ten miles 
from the farmer’s dwelling. They were immediately recognized 
as those of the unfortunate Jasper, and their recovery served to rob 
the disconsolate parent of the only hope to which he had clung with 
desperate fondness, that his child might yet return to bless his grey 
hairs. The bloody handkerchief, moreover, discountenanced the idea 
ofa voluntary banishment froma beloved home; and all betokened 
a deed of violence and death. This relation, as you may imagine, 
profoundly interested me. My acquaintance, though of brief extent, 
with the bereaved old man, had yet sufliced to inspire me with an 
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admiration of his good qualities. I.could deeply sympathise with 
his loss. On my return from the field inthe evening, I again found 
reason to applaud the vigor and originality of his discourse. In his 
allusions to his past experiences, he every where shewed an un- 
swerving integrity of purpose, that caused me to pride myself upon 
his acquaintance and to consider him a brilliant specimen of that 
rare moral phenomenon, an honest man. I remained a week longer 
at the house of my old friend, but never again ventured to recall to 
his mind any of the sad circumstances of a gricf so keen, yet so 
little obvious to the perception of a stranger. The subject likewise 
seemed one that by common consent, was a “scaled book ” with his 
family and dependants. 

At length, after having nearly exterminated, or to use a less am- 
bitious expression, frightened away the game from the neighborhood, 
I prepared to seek another and more propitious section of country 
for the scene of my destructive operations, and on achill and bluster- 
ing afternoon, I took an affectionate leave of the kind old farmer 
and his blooming daughters. Whistling my pointers to my side and 
bestriding my steed Kildeer, I set off for the hamlet of Westerdale, 
about fifteen miles distant. J was instructed as to the proper route, 
and duly cautioned against “right-hand defections” and “left-hand 
fallings off,” by the rude clown who had furnished me with the little 
history of the disappearance of theold man’s son. He in particularad- 
vised me to ride quickly through a certain tract of woodland, which - 
I should readily recognize by the quantity of tall pines with which 
it abounded, and which he said, filled up a wide and precipitous 
ravine, midway between the farm-house and the village of Wester- 
dale. This valley he called by the singular name of Whooping 
Hollow, and when I essayed to learn his reason for its strange title, 
and why I should endeavor to get beyond it before midnight, the 
stupid fellow became as mysterious and as impenetrable as an oracle, 
and evaded my inquiries by urging a postponcinent of my journey 
until the next day. My curiosity was now aroused. By one of those 
strange mental processes for which we cannot account, this warn- 
ing of the rustic, (at which at any other time I should only have 
laughed,) seemed in some way linked with the disappearance of the 
boy, whose uncertain destiny had so cccupied my reflections. By 
what alchemy of the mind hada picture of his murder been conjured 
up by the naming of the Whooping Hollow? Why did the vague 
caution of this village hind, kindle in my thoughts a throng of ap- 
prehensions of a nature to which I had hitherto been a stranger ? 
But Iam anticipating. Let meonto my story, and yet I would 
willingly protract the relation. Iam about to enter on a recital, 
whose details are full of startling significance. ‘They have to do 
with all that can appal and overwhelm the sympathies of humani- 
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ty.“**"*""*, After thanking my clownish friend for his instructions, 
I proceeded on my way, and ascended the extensive slope of road 
that wound upward from the plain in which the farm-house was 
situated. I soon surmounted the eminences along which for several 
miles my waydirected me. The evening dews fell chilly around me, 
and the scene, as illuminated by the dying sunbeams that shed their 
lurid rays from beneath huge piles of wintry clouds which hung over 
the horizon, wascalculated to foster the sad, but aimless fancies, thatin 
spite of myself depressed my spirits. ‘The headland whose summit 
I was treading, resembled a lofty promontory, jutting far into the 

parently boundless heath that lay like a sea below me; one bright 
gleam shot fiercely from the cottage window of my late host, and 
disappeared when the sun’s disk sunk behind the remote hills, whose 
slightly undulating outline terminated the western prospect. After 
traversing for some considerable space the bleak hill which I have 
just mentioned, the road began to decline to its former level, and I 
soon perceived that I was approaching a dark and heavily wooded 
forest, which seemed to swallow up the slightly beaten bridle-path 
along which my route now lay. My thoughts until this moment 
had been far away ; they had, with unbidden licence, visited again 
the crowded city and its pumberless associations of business and 
pleasure. So completely had my senses been enchained by memo- 
ries of absent friends, that I scarcely noted the increasing darkness 
that began to deepen around me. Ona sudden my horse stumbled 
and nearly threw me. Fully aroused, 1 looked before me, and by 
the unwilling light which the young moon struggling with heavy 
clouds, permitted me to use, I became fully aware of my position. 
The dark and tangled forest lay beyond ; and I soon ascertained 
that the road led precipitously down a profound and rugged valley. 
This then, thought I, must be that mysterious wood, within whose 
“verdurous recesses” was to be found the Hollow of which I had 
been told. I scanned the scene attentively, and distinctly perceived 
the dark green tops of the pine trees, waving in the cool night breeze, 
I urged forward my horse, and found myself rapidly descending 
the gorge. The light barely enabled me to see the narrow path- 
way. Even to one of my mercurial disposition, the time and place 
seemed calculated powerfully to interest the imagination of the soli-_ 
tary traveller. 

No sound broke on the measureless solitude but the trampling 
of my horse’s hoof, which rang with unusual distinctness upon the 
rocky road. So deeply situated was this valley, that even the wind 
which had swept with great force along the surface of the hill I had 
lately surmounted, had here scarcely an existence. At intervals 
however, a fitful blast could be heard among the tall trees on either 
hand, and on these occasions the autumnal leaves, brushed with a 
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crackling and husky sound, across the narrow way. I at length 
reached the bottom of this gloomy chasm—at least Iso judged from 
hearing a sound of a peculiar character, and which, amid the solemn 
etillness of the hour, was easily distinguished as the rushing of a 
stream obstructed by rocks. When I had attained this point, the 
moon broke out suddenly with greater brilliancy, and gave to view 
the wild and haggard features of the scene. 'The road seemed ab- 
ruptly to expand, and on either side I could discern the pale trunks 
of the trees, and between them large and misshapen masses of stone 
lay in wild confusion, glistening in the moonshine, while the brawl- 
ing of the neighboring torrent fell harshly on the ear. At length I 
reached a point where the stream intersected the road, and which 
was crossed by a rude bridge of logs. Here I looked heedfully for- 
ward, and soon became impressed with the certainty of some object 
moving slowly onward through the uncertain gloom. At such an 
hour, and in such a drear wilderness, this was an event eminently 
calculated to challenge the attention. My earnest scrutiny confirm- 
ed me in the belief that it was the figure of a boy, walking with 
deliberate strides along the causeway. ‘The dubious light permitted 
me to discover that he was without a hat, and that he carried some- 
thing like a bundle or wallet in his hand. A distance of some 
twenty or thirty yards intervened between us; and I urged forward 
my horse with the intention of overtaking the youthful pedestrian. 
To. my surprise I found that the accelerated speed of the animal did 
not bring me any nearer to him. He scemned in no way aware > 
of my proximity, for he did not turn his head towards me in the 
least, but, with apparently the same measured stride, advanced along 
the way. At length I called out, “What! Ho! my lad! Who are you?” 
The figure did not evince, by any gesture, the slightest consciousness 
of my presence: I repeated my salutation, and again endeavored to 
come up with him; but still the same distance lay between us. A 
circumstance so unusual did not fail to demand my vehement sur- 
prise. What could this youth be doing at such an hour, and in such 
a desert, without a covering to his head? Why not reply when 
spoken to? Above all, by what means could he always maintain 
such an advance of my utmost speed, without appearing to increase 
his own muscular exertion? My want of ability, either to overtake 
or arrest the notice of this midnight wayfarer, gave pungency to my 
curiosity, and J. became conscious of the advent of strange and un- 
welcome feelings. An additional circumstance claimed my attention, 
now actively intent upon every motion of my singular companion. 
My sense of hearing was not impressed by any sound from his foot- 
steps ; and in the noiseless solitude I could almost hear the beating of 
my own heart. In vain I checked my horse, held my breath, and lis- 
tened. J then called up the dogs, who had hitherto lagged somewhat 
Sl 
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behind. To my wonder, I could by no solicitation get them to ad- 
vance beyond the horse. I knew them to be animals of the highest 
spirit, and yet, with tails depressed, and tremulous whining, they 
slunk to the rear. Kildeer likewise trembled at every joint, and 
‘withextreme reluctance obeyed the spur.— This assemblage of novel 
indications, you may justly suppose, was not without their effect 
upon me. I tried to rally my faculties, which were fast yielding to 
the thraldom of a flood of apprehensions ; but, in spite of myself, a 
new and overwhelming conviction fastened itself upon my alarmed 
fancy. No power of my mind, no energy which I might have 
supposed myself in possession of, could resist the strange and fearful 
belief; on the contrary, 1 became, on the instant, a helpless subject 
of the awful influences that encompassed me. In vain I attempted 
the exercise of my reason, to resolve these unwonted circumstances 
into a character consistent with ordinary occurrences. It was a 
fruitless attempt. I succumbed at once, and with absolute submis- 
sion to an estimation of them totally, at variance with any past ex- 
perience. It seemed rather the whispered suggestion of some unseen 
spirit, than the result of a deliberate survey of surrounding appear- 
ances. It seemed to say, ‘“ You are in the presence of a disembo- 
died being ; yon moving silent form is no Jonger a living dweller in this 
breathing world, but a roving and unsatisfied ghost!’ Meanwhile 
the cold perspiration mantled on my brow, and my limbs shook with 
convulsive agitation. But now a strange and still more inscrutable 
event burst upon my over-excited feelings. A declivity, at some dis- 
tance beyond the point in the road I have described, shutout, for atime, 
the youthful apparition. It appeared to be rapidly descending a deeper 
del], between which and the spot where I stood a slight ascent in- 
tervened. A faint sound, resembling the distant cry of a boy, arose 
on my right hand, and seemed to come from the deepest recesses of 
the forest. A startling repetition of this cry, or rather whoop, but 
much prolonged, and bearing with it a tone of suffering that I can- 
not describe, burst on my ears, but in another direction. It came 
from the left. Again it was repeated, and from still another quarter, 
the woods behind. [had scarcely time to turn my head, when a 
yell of piercing intensity rushed on my senses, but which evidently 
emanated from the fearful vale in which the unearthly night-wan- 
derer had just disappeared from my view. ~“Dhese appalling sounds 
now thickened around me, sometimes apparently moaning, with 
plaintive intonation in the far depths of the forest, and anon howling 
with frightful force, as it were linmediately by the roadside. If these 
were the fearful noises which caused the designation of the Whoop- 
ing Hollow, the place well deserved the name. This array of hor- 
Fore was too much for my excited imagination to suffer with calmness. 
Setting spurs to my horse, I dashed with headlong rapidity down the 
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road, reckless of whut might befall me in the gloomy vale beyond. 
The moon was at this time quite obscured by dark clouds: how- 
ever, on I flew, with but one thought, one purpose. I should, 
perhaps, escape the dreadful voices that almost deprived me of sense. 

soon surmounted the slight eminence I have last described, and 
pe with desperate haste into the gorge beyond it. Nothing, 

owever, met my inquiring gaze, which would have pierced the 
dunnest darkness, so catlike had its powers now become. I soon 
left the dreaded cries far behind me, unless when, at intervals, a 
wailing sound boomed far and solemnly from the dark woods, uatil 
it became entirely confounded with the moan of the night wind, or 
the rushing of the rock-strewn torrent. | 

As yet no object crossed my vision. The mysterious traveller 
was no where to be seen—nor did a human footfall break the “deep 
tranquillity.” I began to recover something like composure, and 
slackening my horse’s pace, I endeavored to review the strange 
events that had just passed with calmness. My mind had in some 
measure recovered its equipoise, when my horse suddenly started 
from the path, and almost flung me from his back. 

Thad barely time to surmise that the cause of his fright might 
have been a huge gray rock that rose abruptly from the wayside, 
when, from behind the stone, the boy strode out, and disclosed to’ 
my affrighted gaze, the pallid and sunken features of a corpse, the 
eyes staring full ghastly, self-illumined, and glowing with a restless 
and phosphoric lustre. The hideous phantom, at the same instant, 
spread out its arms, and uttered a whoop or shriek that might have 
vied in its tones of horrible intensity with all that the imagination 
of man can conceive of the death-awakening trumpet of the last 
day. This dismal cry, to my overwhelmed perception seemed to 
convey the words, “Ho! Ho! Here! Below!” After giving forth 
its cry the spectre vanished from my eyes; but its superhuman voice 
found at once its appropriate echo in a tempest of instant and signal 
violence. The angry wind roared and howled among the tree tops, 
whose branches screamed and bent before the blast. Thunder, 
sharp and tremendous, rattled over my head, while the rain de- - 
ecended in sheets of foam. With senses appalled, and all my facul- 
ties of mind overborne with horror, I fled with the speed of the 
wind. How far I rode I cannot now remember. Suffice it to say, 
that I found myself at length, almost paralysed with fright, at the 
door of a rude country inn, whose inmates were aroused with diffi- 
culty by my loud and repeated calls for admittance. They were pre- 
vailed on to give me and my spur-driven horse shelter until the morn- 


At another and more convenient time, my dear friend, I will give 
you the sequel _to this tale of terror. ° * * * Here the manu- 
script suddenly breaks off. 
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CHAPTER f. 


Pine-Upton, Bank of the Dclaware, Pennsylvania, December $1, ——. 
* * * * * * * * * * = 

Sitting, as I am at this moment, in all the dignity of single blessedness, 
many a wight, even in circumstances of superior station, might admire my 
lot, and perhaps envy what he would call my happiness. ‘The room I am 
in, is finished with all that elaborate taste which the most delicate luxury 
could desire. It is large and lofty; the corniced ceiling is supported by 
Corinthian columns of the most exquisite model and finished workman- 
ship; the stuccoed walls are ornamented by costly paintings in frames of 
the richest carving; and all the furniture is in that perfect keeping which 
constitutes the coup d’@uil in the opinion of a connoisseur. At this moment, 
what is generally called a rousing fire, sheds its ruddy genial glare on me 
and all around, and seems to give a deepcr coloring to the rich figures on the 
Venetian carpet, and the bright red of the closed merinos. Of my two dogs, 
one reclines at his full length upon the hearth-rug, and the other crouches 
on his haunches at the foot of my chair, with his nose snugly housed be- 
tween his paws, while, in perfect accompaniment, my double-barrelled 
Manton reclines against the marble chimney-piece. On the table beside 
me, detached froma gard du vin of gold, stands a decanter of the finest 
workmanship; and my right hand rests upon the brim of a glass nearly 
filled with an amber-colored pellucid liquid, from which a column of sil- 
very wreath continually exudes and diffuses an aroma throughout the 
wide apartment more delicious than.the fabled perfumes of Arabia. Yet 
even now, surrounded by and enjoying all this luxurious ease, where fasti- 
dious taste has refined comfort into elegance, I sigh for something, far— 
very far—beyond the power of inanimate decoration to gratify ; I experi- 
ence that vacancy of the heart which no enjoyment of the senses can fill, 
and feel for the splendors around me that apathy, and even disregard 
which arises from the want of some gentle and congenial spirit to admire 
and applaud. Yet, strange as it may seem, Iam not a bachelor from choice; 
and if Tam uncheered in my seclusion by the animating influence which 
is inseparable from the presence of pervading beauty, it is only because my 
visions of carly love have been too bright and too engrossing, and have been 
dashed too rudely away froma soul which staked all its happiness upon 
their reality ever to admit a hope of their return. 

I delight in moments of listless inanition, like the present, to recall these 
vivid recollections of the past, which, like some sweet tones of long-remem- 
bered music, give a solace far too pure and holy to be ever accompanied 
with regret. ‘The time I was first in love—accompanied and preceded— 
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I may say occasioned, as it was, by circumstances the most appalling, recurs 
to my mind with that clear distinctness with which early impressions are 
remembered ; and even now, like some sunny spot in a shaded landscape, 
preserves, amid the waste of memory, its pristine purity and strength in 
all the vivid power with which it was first imparted. Never, while life re- 
tains its seat and possesses the capability to vibrate a fibre of my heart, can 
I forget thee, my sweet Amelia; my first, my unsurpassed. 

An American—first by necessity—but now by irrevocable choice, I was 
yet born in England, and the heir to one of its haughtiest families. I was 
only seventeen when Icommenced my studics at Oxford. Like other young 
men in that academic seat of dissipation who ure endowed with the indis- 
pensable requisites of an agrecable person and a handsome allowance, I was 
soon initiated into all the mysterics of a collegiate life; and, with the ex- 
ception of the scholastic formalities, which the monastic institutions of the 
place require, my entire time was soon devoted to every species of amuse- 
ment which the gay-hearted and the dissipated could devise. Yet still, in 
all the heated moments of my reckless folly, I felt a warning principle 
which would have bid meshun such scenes; but, half-formed compunction 
is but of slight avail. I was hurried along with the current; and in a short 
time I became one of the most distinguished leaders of the licentious throng. 
Gaming was one of the principal occupations in which we spent our even- 
ings. None but those who have allowed that pursuit to beeome an absorb- 
ing passion, and have felt the intense, the heart-cating anxiety with which 
they devote themselves to it, can judge of my feelings, when, by its means, I 
became decply involved in the course of my dark career. Night after night 
I repaired to the illuminated saloons which were appropriated:to the indul- 
gence of the guilty practice, and each succeeding morning saw me return- 
ing nearer and more neara ruined inan. It was one day, after having con- 
secrated the previous night to these dismal orgies, while IT was taking 
my solitary breakfast, cheered by the consoling reflection that my cir- 
cumstances were almost hopeless beyond the possibility of redemption, when 
my servant placed a Ietter upon the tabie. Such communications from 
duns (excluded carefully as they were in all other) had accuirulated so 
much of late; that [had began to shudder at every piece of matier in the 
shape of folded writing; but much was I delighted and surprised when I 
found that it came from home—a place from which I had almost reason to 
believe my conduct had excluded ine for ever. It bore the signature of a 
mother to whom I was much attached, and was as fuilows. 

’ ; “ Buriey Park. 

“Dear Charles— Your father has been so much exaspcrated of late, not 
merely by your repeated drafts, but by your wanton attempt to mort- 
gage your private property, that he has utterly refu-ed to notice any fur- 
ther your extravagant demands for moncy, and even threw your last letter 
unopened into the fire. I need not tell you how much your behavior tends 
to hurt my feelings as wellas alienate his affections, but self-intercst may per- 
haps cause some alteration in your conduct when I inform you that he has 
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resolved to entail the whole Trenton property upon William, and to inform 
Sir Richard O’Hara of your behavior, for he will never be instrumental in 
sacrificing a lovely girlto arake. I beg of you, my dear Charles, to look 
at the precipice upon which you are standing. 
“F remain, your affectionate mother, 
“CLARISSA MoRTON. 


“«p.§. To relieve your immediate neccssities.I send you five hundred 
pounds.” 


It has often been remarked, that the postscript of a lady’s letter is always 
the most important part of its contents; but to me, even at this moment of 
grasping destitution, it did not seem so. From the casual notice in my 
mother’s note, I found I was not mercly in danger of forfeiting an exten- 
sive property, but I stood within an ace of losing a girl to whom I had been 
betrothed in my infancy ; and whose alliance would be attended with the 
most splendid advantages to mysalf and family. 

True, I had never seen her; but matrimony, where family alliances are 
concerned, is so seldoman affair of the heart, that this was accounted both 
by myself and my friends, a matter of not the slightest consequence. The 
adjective, however, applicd to her by my mother, awakened a long train of 
dormant reflection, and I even maintained with myself a mental conflict, 
as to whether [ should not renounce immediately all the nefarious practices 
in which I had of late indulged so much, and endeavor to win the affection 
of a lady whom I had never heard mentioned but with praise. In fact, I 
was on the verge of becoming virtuous, when a thundering rap at the door 
putan end to my reflections, and in the next moment my room was enter- 
ed, sans ceremonie, by the Hon. Dick Thornton, the most distinguished of 
those friends to whom I had been indebted for all my notoriety. “ Ah, 
Morton!” said he, drawing a chair and putting in his shirt ruffles, “glori- 
ous intelligence. There is a splendid young fellow to be introduced to the 
rooms to-night; a first-rater into the bargain; he netted ten thousand 
pounds last week from Buxton. Ta! five hundred pounds!” lifting at the 
same time the note, which was lying on the table. “ Why, Charles, you 
will make your fortune. What lucky chance put this in your possession ?? 
A full hour of similar volubility was terminated, as the reader may have 
imagined, by my driving off in Thornton’s tilbury, to pass away the time 
previous to commencing our evening’s campaign. When we arrived at 
the club it was rather late, and the rooms were crowded; but the attention 
of all were engaged by ahazard-table at which a party were seated, deeply 
engaged in play. The most prominent figure in the groupe was a young 
man of elegant appearance, whose countenance seemed fine and interest- 
ing through all the hectic flush of excitement which overspread it. He was 
winning enormously, and a little fortune was heaped beside him in gold 
and bills. Ina short time the party was broken up by one of them dash- 
ing down the dice in madness, exclaiming, with a look of ghastly rage, 
that four thousand pounds was enough at once. I took the vacant place, 
and, In ashort time, my five hundred was quadrupled. Hitherto my oppo- 
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nent had seemed but careless, but now his countenance became more con- 
centrated in its aspect; he played with more caution and for smaller sums. 
Still I was the winner, and fortune remained propitious till I had upwards 
of seven thousand pounds in specie by my side. We had both now at- 
tained an intense degree of excitement, yet each the widest reverse of the 
other. I was feverish and eager, and my scalding blood whirled through 
my system with a vehemence that left me no power, but a vivid and high- 
wrought consciousness. My opponent was equally collected, but it was of 
that fearful description which leaves scarcely any trace of vitality, save 
the straining and concentrated gaze; his brow was damp and cold, and his 
whole figure seemed turned to stone; yet we both held on, and in a few 
hours the same mysterious power which had so changed the appearance of 
both, wrought a transformation equally striking, and completely transferred 
with the fortune the aspect and feclings of cach of us tothe*other. I soon 
lost not only all I had acquired, the five hundred I commenced with, but I 
had given my acceptances for two thousand seven hundred pounds, and in 
the maddening chance of regaining my first superiority, I staked the whole 
large property of which IF was personally possessed. It were needless to 
detail the progress of this desperate game, in which my mind was agitated 
by the fearful alternatives of beggary and splendor. Suffice it to-say, I lost 
the whole; and then, in the terrific consciousness of my utter, destitu- 
tion, I accused my successful adversary of unfairness, and challenged him 
to expiate his success in mortal combat, resolved to, finish my, appalling 
gambling by flinging my worthless life into the bargain. 

Neither of us asked for a moment’s time, but I repaired to” the spot, ani- 
mated through every chilling sense, by the single hopethat I would be able 
to finish my game and my existence together; but when; our3swords ‘first 
mingled in the clash of a deadly conflict, that predominating love of life, 
inseparable from every situation. grew strong upon me, and soon turned into 
an indomitable desire for revenge. Animated by this feeling, I exerted all 
my skill to parry his thrusts, and when he grew more relaxed in his efforts, 
I watched my opportunity, and sent my sword to the hilt in his breast. 
This was the end of my infatuation. That moment restored me to myself. 
Oh, God, can I ever forget that withering look of expiring agony? The fea- 
tures of the unfortunate young man, for my perception was gifted at the 
fatal time with a thrilling calmness, assuincd, for one transient moment, 
the expression of envaving interest which struck me when I first beheld 
him, and then stiffened in the composure of death. I had no farther op- 
portunity for reflection. The oflicers of justice were already on the search. 
So bounding on my waiting hunter, I gallopped as fast as the animal could 
go into the interior. I had ncither perception nor consciousness. I neither 
knew nor cared whither. 
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DOINGS OF THE DEAD. 
A FRAGMENT. 


FROM THE REMINISCENCES OF A TRAVELLER. 


“6 Coffins stood round like open presses, 
That shaw’d the dead in their last dresses.” —Tam O’SHANTRR. 

THE letter I received impressed me with the deepest melancholy. I 
wish I was in Boston, said I, with a sigh that spoke strongly of incredulity, 
whether that event would ever take place. It was almost warranted.— 
Vast masses of dun lurid clouds were hurrying past the half shrouded 
and sickly looking moon, partially revealing the gigantic undulations of 
the mountain, and savage scenery around. The dismal old inn where 
I was, though it looked far more like a bandit’s den than a place of refuge, 
seemed comfortable, compared with the hideous prospect before me; and 
coupled with the terrors and dangers of last evening’s journeyings, made 
me almost resolve not to attempt the journey any farther. “The last party 
that entered the mountain gorge, were never heard of,” said a young Eng- 
lish traveller, who had accompanied us from Lombardy ; at the same time 
adjusting his cravat, and examining the locks of his pistols. “There are 
doings often perpetrated here, that make the very blood run cold, and for 
Englishmen and Republicans, the priests have no mercy.” I knew it well. 
I had often before heard of their fearful deeds, and I made up my mind I 
would not stir until an escort arrived; when an old monk entered the 
apartment,—ne was one of the most forbidding mortals I ever saw. Pale 
and sallow, yet withal, of a form bony and upright. I had seen him be- 
fore in Venice, and I well remembered the disagreeable impression he pro- 
duced upon me, strongly reminding me of the Inquisition vaults, and the 
Council of Ten. His appearance now did: not at all add to my pleasant 
feelings ; and when adcressing the passengers, and fixing his terrible eye 
on me in particular, he said, “ young man, go on this evening, you will not 
be allowed to remain here. I felt my mind completely overspread with 
the gloom of the most dismal forebodings, and why, or wherefore, I could 
not tell—seemed almost doomed to premeditated destruction. However, 
there was no remedy, so, buttoning up my coat with the utmost resolution 
I could muster, I prepared, though with strange misgivings, to encounter 
the hazards of the dreaded road. It was now about two o’clock in the 
morning, which, to use an Hibernicism, is the gloomiest hour of the night ; 
and through the darkness, made visible, of the stage lamp, I could discover 
the heavy muddy diligence, and the horses, standing with heads drooping, 
and spiritless, waiting for me. I was hastened by another exclamation from 
the detested friar, and stuinbled with the utmost reluctafice into a corner 
of the front seat, the iron steps were put up with a clank, and the driver 
with a sleepy drawl to his horses, gave a crack of his whip, and on we 
trotted for Milan. The night was misty, but a dull light sufficed to show 
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me indistinctly, that the stage was full of passengers, and in spite of robbers, 
banditti, and terrors, sundry nasal sounds, that they were all asleep. My 
reflections made it impossible for me to follow thcir example, and I soon 
perceived, from the almost total darkness which overshadowed us, that we 
were in the decpest and most dangerous defiles of the mountain. 

I had hardly become sensible of the change in the geography of the 
country, when I was aroused, in a most unwelcome manner, which in- 
stantly confirmed all my fears. —Two men sprang from the side of the 
road, and while one, seizing the leaders by the reins with horrible oaths, 
presented a cocked pistol at the driver, the other opened the door of the 
diligence, and, pulling down the steps, took me by the arm without saying 
a word, abruptly drew me from my seat, and then, releasing me from his 
grasp, beckoned me to follow him. I was unwilling to do so, but was 
drawn along by some powerful and unaccountable attraction. The road 
had been at this place cut into the side of the mountain, and the preci- 
pice ran down very steep for some hundred fect, and then branched off into 
a forest. My companion, or guide, or whatcver he was, hastily left the 
road, and preceding me, plunged into one of the deep ravines which ran 
down from its side. A brook was falling in mimic cascades down the 
gorge, and it was with much difliculty that we made our way through the 
thick under-brush. We continued descending for some time, when, taking 
aside path, almost impassable from brambles, and wild briar-vines, we at 
once stood before the door of a venerable Cathedral. My guide gave three 
loud knocks, and the door was opencd by an unseen hand. We entered— 
Icould see obscurely from the dim light of the wax candles on the altar, 
the vaulted roof—the shrines and monuments along the walls, and the ban- 
ners of the various families which they were intended to commemorate, 
hanging over them in gloomy festoons. The moment that the cathedral 
door opened, my guide disappeared, but impelled by some mysterious im- 
pulse, I went up to the altar, and knecling there, alone, endeavored to pray. 
It was so still that I could hear the half-aspirated whispers from my own 
lips, and now and then the rustling of the old blood-stained flags which 
swept drearily to and fro with the wind. Suddenly I was startled by a 
voice sounding from the other end of the edifice, cracked and trembling 
with extreme age, in fretful querulous tones, “why Geoffry, ye lazy var- 
let, why have ye not lit the church? ye loon,—and a stranger to see our 
bonny company, light up, ye villain—light up, the minute.” I had hardly 
time to turn—the words were scarcely uttered, when every chandelier glit- 
tered and shone as if it had been covered with fire,—the altar—the chan- 
cel—the shrines—every thing—every place was as plain as day. I gazed 
around nie in admiration. ‘Ihe church was surrounded with pictures and 
shrines. I walked around and surveyed them. Here, with her offerings of 
flowers, and her wax candles burning bright and clear, was the Madonna—her 
lovely countenance beaming with celcstial sweetness, as she gazed on the 
infant Saviour nestling in her arms; the Baptist standing at her knee, and 
Saint Elizabeth pressing the plump little foot to her lips—and then John 
in the island of Patmuys, his bones staring from their scanty covering of 
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sack-cloth, and his gaunt features beaming with inspiration from among 
the cloud of scattered grey hair and vencrable beard, as with upturned 
face he received from the flame-encircled trumpet above him, the holy Re- 
velation. Armed, cap-a-pee, the cold marble figure of the Crusader, ex- 
tended on its couch of stone, seemed to lack but breath to make it instinct 
with life, and prompt to fight the “Paynim proud,” for the Holy Sepul- 
chre,—to conquer, or vanquished, leave his bones to whiten on thé arid 
deserts of Palestine. And here the cross of Constantine, richly emblazon- 
ed on its altar, was the crucifixion—the Saviour—extended on the cross, 
the thieves on each side of him—the head just bowed, and the awful “ 2 
is finished !” announced to the nations by frighful phenomena—the sun 
turned to blood, throwing a livid unnatural glare on the assembled multi-— 
tude—the war-horses riderless, rearing and plunging with distended nos- 
trils—the convulsion of the solid mountain—the affrighted gestures of the 
soldiery, horror-stricken, as they wildly lift their hands to ward off that 
toppling crag, which, torn from its foundation by the earthquake, in 
another instant will grind them to powder; and the Centurion, holding 
tighter in his grasp the crimson flag, which, shaken ficrcely in the wild 
wind, seems to deride the coward Jew, even in that dread scene, with his 
abject slavery ; and San Sebastian, his streaming eyes lifted to heaven in 
hope and resignation ; and **** the tinkling of a bell attracted my attention. 
I turned again towards the altar. Boys clad in scarlet swung their censers 
to and fro, and the church was filled with incense. A train of monks in 
purple robes, embroidered with white crosses, were officiating in the mass. 
Their deep grave chaunt sounded low and solemn, and rising to deep bass, 
was at intervals taken up by a single female voice in the choir, which, high 
above the tones of the organ, with surpassing sweetness ascended higher 
and higher, until every nook in the lofty arches above, appeared filled and 
overflowing with the rich melody, which then again descended lower, lower, 
lower, until the imagination would trace its tones in the sighing of the 
passing breeze. The holy wafer, and consecrated blood, were prepared at 
the altar. I stood almost entranced. The monks drew near me, and 
placing their extended hands upon my head, muttered benedictions over 
me ; then crossing themselves, with genuflexions, and eyes lifted to hea- 
ven, uttered in loud voices—“ Ora pro nobis, O mater dei, Ora pro illum 
qui periturus; Salvator hominum! filius Gloriz! ora pro illum.”—“ Ora 
pro illum,” again arose from the choir, in that single female voice, rising 
with an intensity that made the old walls.re-echo the petition, and then de- 
scending like the fluttering of a wounded bird, became less, less—and all 
was still. The monks passed, and crossing themselves, slowly retired. 
The lights began to grow dim—flickered—brightcned—glimmered again, 
and then the whole church was wrapt in darkness. I stood a few moments 
bewildered and amazcd, but again the silence was broken by the dissonant 
voice of the sexton giving orders to his assistant. I heard the dull clank- 
ing of iron, as the crow-bar was plied at the crumbling masonry ; it gave 
way and the door of the vault grated harshly on its hinges. A lurid glare 
like that of a furnace burst from its mouth. The altar and shrine were 
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clothed in the savage glare that Carravaggio delights to throw upon his 
groups—how different from that which illumined its walls a moment 
before. I waited but a moment in suspense, and then endeavored to hide 
myself behind one of the columns, but the little withered figure of the 
sexton, the being of a previous century, came hobbling towards the place 
where I stood. On he came, bearing a torch in his hand, peering first this 
way, and then that, as if in search of something. Instinctively I knew 
that I was the object of his search. I pressed close against the side of the 
pillar, but I reckoned without my host. The withered atomy came to the 
place where I had ensconced myself, and holding his light within a few 
inches of my face, half spoke, half shriecked: “ Yeer welcome, Sir, yeer 
welcome, we’ve been waiting for ye a long time, ye have come to look at 
yeer last lodgings, are ye? and ye have received the unction. We are all 
as comfortable as can he, only its a little damp, and the old lords make 
such a noise, cracking their jokes, and throwing dice on the tops of their 
coffins; ye’ll just recollect that its no improper, as they’ll all hurra for 
hell! at the sound of the first trumpet; but come along, come along. I 
knew ye’d be one of us before the week was through, and ye’ll see what 
a nice place I’ve fitted up for ye. I’ve kicked the coffins of the young 
bairns aside, and ye’ll have a bonny place, your honor; ye’ll not forget 
the sexton—let me show your honor down ;” and saying this, the hateful 
being took me by the arm, and hobbling by my side, led me unwilling, 
helpless—“ each particular hair standing on end,” towards the vault. We 
came to it, and then we went down, down—we stood on the bottom, and 
there Isaw my future companions—Ugh! a fearful company. They say 
the dead lie still until the day of Judgment—'tis false! the moment the 
vault-doors are closed they all assume the same form and characteristics 
as when living. The vault was as Jight as day, but it was a strange light, 
a greenish haze—sickly—poisonous—as if the deadly miasma of the fens 
had turned to flame. The dead men were sitting on their coffins—their 
knees drawn up, and their chins resting upon their hands, which were 

placed upon them, and each had a silver lamp resting upon the lid at ite 
feet. They all gazed with such a deadly cadaverous look upon me, that 

my blood ran cold, and stagnated in my veins. AsI passed along the ex- 

tended rows of coffins, their eyes all turned and fixed on me, in the same 
way that the eyes of a portrait appear to follow you. I looked in every 

quarter to avoid them, but for a hundred yards each side of me, the 

ghastly faces, blanched lips, and the deep sunken eyes, appearing more 

livid in their sockets, from the white mufllers securing the lower jaw, sur- 

veyed me with frightful interest. The sexton had closed his mouth, the 

moment we entered the vault, and now preceded me a few steps, creeping 

slowly and stealthily, with his face turned towards me, over his shoulder 

—it was now as death-like and ‘unmoved as any of them. I would have 

given worlds to have been out from among that ghastly crew—but a spell 

was on me. I kept making the circuit of that vault, like a wild beast in 

his cage. In one place I passed an old knight, sitting grim and ghastly, as 
if by constraint ; his long beard flowing over his winding-sheet, on the 
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spot where he had been placed a century before. The mailed gauntlets, 
and long two-handed sword, lying by the hand which, palsied, could not 
clench them. How his cold grey cye glared on me! and near him, cut off 
in the budding bloom of her loveliness, rested the colorless image of her, 
whose beauty was proclaimcd amid the shattering of spears, in jousts 
and tournaments, and in the high revelry of the wassail cup and banquet 
hall. And here, of later date, the sharp features of the lawyer appeared 
still sharper, as the pinching hand of death lad passed over them; his 
casuistry could nought avail him. The assuming ignorance of the phy- 
sician,—the hypocritical sanctity of the divine, were strong in the expres- 
sion that the remorscless savave had frozen on them with his chilling 
touch. Did they find in that cold vault their theories realized ? Child- 
hoad, manhood, old age, were staring on me; the faces of the dead became 
to me as neighbors. I thought myself buried: before my time—hours and 
days appeared to pass over me—but tramp,—tramp, preceded by the inde- 
fatigable sexton, did I hurry around that den. A burst of music from the 
organ in the church, alone swept over me. Oh! it was most strange! It 
was touched by no earthly hand—it was grand—terrible—wild. First rose 
a scarce audible sound from the smallest pipe, and then a full burst, likea 
peal of thunder, poured in the whole mass of trumpets, and then roiling 
and rising, and falling, the most exquisite symphonies, playing in the inter- 
vals, it would grow fainter and fainter, till my heart sickened with its en- 
deavor to catch it, exquisite as the morning hymn of the Cherubims in 
adoration: and these deafening, yelling roars, as if the fiends of hell were 
bursting from their confinement. The organ ceased. Another moment— 
the dead men arose from their coffins, and cach grasping his light, held it 
in his extended hand, and leaning forward, stared fiercely and threatening 
at me. My time had come.—The sexton unresisted passed a cord around 
me, securing my armsto my body. The old grim knight slowly drew his 
sword—a hellish Jaugh rung around the vault,—he measured his distance, 
—he wielded it with both hands whistling around his head—another mo- 
ment would have severed me from scalp to shoulder. I gasped, I endea- 
vored to call out The fatal shock suddenly fell. 

“Friend! Friend! hallo, what the deuce is the matter with you,”—and 
with ashake I opened my eyes, and never was man more rejoiced than I, 
when the rough shake of a fellow-passenger awoke me from adream; and 
the horrors of decapitation was nothing but the pulling up the coach at the 
Tremont House. 

It appeared that I had fallen asleep, and by the jolting of the stage had 
been thrown into a very uncomfortable position, and with my head sunk 
into my breast, had been breathing like a man in an apoplexy. My outcry 
roused the rest of the passengers from their slumbers. “Driver, driver, 
stop—stop the stage, here’s a manin a fit,”? said one, “ We shall be all mur- 
dered,” screamed another, in the shrill tones of a woman’s voice.—“ Wo- 
man, be still!” growled a third, “the man’s only dreaming.” “Sure 
enough,” said I, apologizing, for disturbing their slumbers. “Iwas but 
dreaming, but it was of the DOINGS OF THE DEAD!” 
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FAMILY PORTRAITS. 
MY AUNT BARBARA. 


BY COUNSELLOR EMERSON. 


“JT am one-and-forty this tenth of April,” said I this morning, as I finish- 
ed the last paragraph of the Knickerbacker, rested my feet on the fender, 
and filled out my second cup of coffee. Birth-days are a bore, for I detest 
all visits of congratulation, or even of condolence, since there is never one 
particle of either feeling or sincerity in the studied speeches with which 
the intruders pour in upon you; so I resolved to be out for the day, and 
was only pondering where I should dispose of myself, when the following 
note came opportunely to decide my movements : 


“‘ My Dear George—The bearer will hand you two jars of preserved Mogul plums, 
a case of potted hare, and a dozen and a half of my nine year old ginger wine, which 
you will accept as a remembrance on your birth-day. I hope you will not move out 
this damp weather, without putting on your India-rubber galloches; they are inesti- 
mable preservatives. If it clears up about twelve or one o'clock, I should like to see 
you on particular business ; but if this hour be inconvenient you need not come till 
later, as I shall be at home all day with the servants, cleaning and putting to rights 
your affectionate aunt, Barbara Gregory.” 


Now it is by no means to be inferred from this document, that my aunt, 
was so untidy in her person as to require the united exertionsof her whole 
household to prepare her for visitors ; but as she always writes her notes on 
slips, torn from the spare leaves of her voluminous receipt book, her com- 
munications generally run to the full limits of her paper, and her epistles 
are either despatched anonymously, or with the signature attached, as in 
the present instance, to the closing sentence. 

My aunt Gregory is the relict of my father’s eldest brother, and as her 
only son, Charles, was killed in the war near twenty years ago, the free- 
hold property of the family descended to me as heir at law. There still 
remained enough, however, to settle a handsome fortune on my eldest 
cousin, Anne, who eloped with the Baron Boursoffle, from Paris; and as 
her younger sister, Mary, died of a broken heart some years afterwards, (a 
story I may perhaps advert to at another time,) my aunt is now in the en- 
joyment of a very comfortable income. She was born and educated in the 
country, and so deeply are all her associations and prejudices connected 
with it, that she could not bear, even during my uncle’s life, to live in town, 
and certainly her good taste is eminently displayed in the selection she had 
made in a residence ; nor do I know a more delicious room than her parlor, 
opening out at one side on the lawn and shrubbery, at the other, on the 
gardeit, and perfumed from morning till night by the cool air that always 
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breathes through the conservatory into which you enter by a glass door, 
beside the mantle-piece. Of all delicate repasts, give me a breakfast in 
spring, in that little parlor. 

My father died when I was very young, so that I lived almost from a 
child, to the period of going to college, with my aunt. I slept in the next 
room to hers, and so regular were all her habits, that her sneeze on getting 
out of bed each morning, always announced to me that it wanted exactly 
twenty minutes of nine o’clock. By some minutes after it, we were all at 
the breakfast-table, and I have no more pleasant pictures of my childhood, 
than my recollections of my aunt, as she used to walk in “ with shining 
morning face,” from her stroll in the shrubbery. In these walks she always 
carried in her hand a soft cambric handkerchief, and the perfume which 
it imbibed from the early exhalation of the flower-pots, was, in her opinion, 
more delicate than all the eaux and esprits of Delcroix. My aunt Barbara 
is about fifty-seven, or perhaps fifty-nine years of age ; she invariably pro- 
fesses that she is not sixty ; and I am sure when she does turn that vene- 
rable corner, the chagrin of having to own to such an age, will shake her 
a little, though her constitution is antideluvian. She is perfectly the lady 
in her manners—I mean the lady of the old school—* sixty years since.” 
She is kind, affectionate, charitable, and benevolent, to a degree. She is 
well-informed, shrewd in judgment, clear in difficulties, mild in reproving, 
kind in advising ; in a word, she is a paragon of an aunt ; but she has one 
fault—she ie a deadly and inveterate housekeeper. In my aunt’s educa- 
tion, she had been taught to consider housekeeping, not as a medium of 
making life convenient and comfortable, but as a science, to which every 
other comfort and convenience were tobow. It was composed of general 
rules, to which no particular circumstance could warrant an exception. 
During my uncle’s life time, she had been remarkable only as a correct 
and accomplished woman, whose house was a model of elegance and taste ; 
she then associated much with the world, especially as she had daughters to 
marry ; but-when my volatile cousin, the baroness, made her unfortunate 
speculation, when poor Mary had passed into the grave, and Charles perish- 
ed in the war, she was left totally alone. Her sole occupation became the 
regulation of her establishment; her only business consisted of a series of 
experiments in the quantum of reduction which she could make in shop- 
keeper’s prices, in keeping a register of market rates, and reducing to prac- 
tice all the maxims of housewifery extant, from Tasser to Meg Dods. 

I have spoken previously of the comforts of my aunt Barbara’s parlor ; 
but the drawing-room is quite a different place,I assure you, from the apart- 
ment occupied by the family. Like the chapels we read of, attached to old 
baronial castles, my aunt Barbara’s drawing-room is a place to be looked 
at, not inhabited ; she calls it, “a decent spot to show a stranger into ;” but 
it is a place with which the inmates of her own family have no connexion. 
It is cleaned, and polished, and dusted, and settled, andaired, and warmed, 
at fixed and stated days; for one would suppose that my aunt keeps a ca- 
lender of the household duties for every day in the year, 80 regulér is their 
eccurrence: thus—the tenth of March, as her note states, is the anniversary 
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of a general arrangement of the whole establishment, from the cellars to 
the loftiest garret. This, my aunt Barbara calls setiling the house. This 
setiling is one of my aunt’s most leading propensities: every thing, she is 
fond of saying, has a place, and she has a place for every thing. It used 
to break my heart entircly, during the short time I resided with her, after 
my return from college, to find her eternally on the look-out for opportu- 
nities to scttle my books, and my papers, and prints. If, by chance, I rose 
from some unfinished investigation, and left the room but for a few.minutes, 
I was sure to find, on my return, that my aunt had been settling the table, 
and that all my calculations and arrangements were confused and con- 
founded, in consequence of my books being closed, and my papers piled in 
heaps on the shelf or chiffonier. If I chanced to leave the most trifling 
article in‘any situation which was most convenient to me, but which either 
interfered with the place assigned by my aunt to something else, or which 
was not the exact place she thought it ought to have, why she setéled it in- 
stantly, by putting it somewhere unknownto me. The drawing-room was 
the grand scene of my aunt’s settling exploits: it was a luxury in which 
she allowed no one to participate; and as soon as a visitor took his depart- 
ure, there would she sit for hours to see its furniture polished and replaced 
with the most mathematical precision. It was in vain that we frequently 
tried to convince her of the absurdity of the practice of thus shutting up 
the very best room in her house, after stocking it with her best furniture 
and adorning it with her choicest prints; her only reply was, “My dear 
George, you know there will be many people calling on us, and we must 
have a decent spot to show a stranger into: besides, we ought to sacrifice 
a little comfort to support appearances.” 

This latter is another favorite maxim of my aunt Barbara’s, though I 
never could divine the vast advantages resulting from its observance. It 
seems, however, that the necessity of supporting appearances, is a princi- 
ple admitted by all housekeepers, and means, literally, to make a show of 
style and opulence, from five to one hundred per cent., according to the 
taste of the individual, beyond his real means. It is a necessity that never 
ceases to operate, however the wealth of the parties may vary: thus the 
wife of a farmer considers herself bound to support the appearances of 
the lady of the squire—the lady of the squire, the lady of the manor—and 
the lady of the manor the nearest great lady; and so on in heraldic pro- 
gression to the lady of the president. 

The supporting of appearance resembles, in some degree, the shield 
which miners use in driving their shafts and tunnels, and which keeps 
ahead of the excavater to the very end of his enterprise. My aunt is a se- 
dulous observer of this popular dogma, though I really never could see 
either the advantage or necessity of it, in her case : she neither associates nor 
wishes to associate with people of a higher rank than herself, and her for- 
tune is more than adequate to all her show of style, as well as her positive 
expenses : so that all my aunt Barbara gains by banishing herself and her 
family from the drawing-room, is merely the depriving herself of the com- 
forts of an apartment, which, besides being by far the best in the house, is 
not one whit more splendid than every one admits ought to be enjoyed by 
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® person in her rank of life. In conversation, my aunt Barbara is particu- 
larly fond of dealing in maxims, sage phrases, and proverbs; which are, 
-however, all strictly original and her own. Her correspondence is in gene- 
ral couched much in the same style, no two sentences being consecutive, 
yet all are important. Asa specimen I shall transcribe one of her first let- 
ters to me, on my departure for college. It was arranged that I was to re- 
side in the house of another of my aunts, sister to my father, who had 
married a professional gentleman. 


Grecory Corracer, Noy. 25. 

My Dear George.—I was delighted to hear of your safe arrival at your uncle’s. I 
trust, as this is your first visit from home, and as you are now beginning to assume 
the character of a man, that you will cease to pursue the frivolous occupations of a 
boy. Pay particular attention to your carving at table ; it is always a test of a gen- 
tleman to carve neatly. A good address, George, 1s merely the judicious combina- 
tion of modesty and assurance. Always break your eggs at the small end; there is 
less danger of soiling the shell thus, In your dress, seek what is becoming, and never 
wear an article that is awkward, solely because it is fashionable. In grating a nut- 
meg begin at the dark end, else you will have a hollow throughout its entire extent. 
When you carve a pheasant, take off its wings first. I have thought much on this 
point, and am decidedly of opinion that this is most correct. True politeness is 
nothing more than good sense combined with good feeling, and based on utility ; if 
you are ever at a loss on a point of etiquette, just consider a moment whether it be 
useful, or agreeable, or ornamental. If it is neither of these, it is contrary to good 
sense, and you should never conform to a foolish custom solely because other people 
follow it. French mustard is very apt to catch you by the nose and bring the tears 
to your eyes; when this occurs, merely inhale your breath through your nostrils and 
the irritation ceases instantly. It is rather early to speak to you of love affairs, but 
I do sincerely wish to see you well settled: remember it is quite of fashion now-a- 
days to be dirty or slovenly when in love; it is much better to be a fop in sucha 
predicament. in sealing your letters never let your wax kindle into a blaze, the 
camphor which it contains will blacken it; always hold it above the flame till it is 
melting. In matters of taste it is better to be abusive than laudatory ; in the latter 
instance you may be accused of following fashion, or becoming common-place in your 
predilections; in the latter even your errors pass for fastidiousness. When eating 
preserved plums or damsons, or any similar fruit, never put the stones into your 
mouth, as you would have to replace them on your plate, and there is always enough 
to satisfy your appetite without securing the small portion that could adhere toa 
peach stone. Never be a mere slave to custom; but remember that there is more 
credit in the judicious infringement of an established rule than in its monotonous ob- 
servance. In putting salt on the edge of your plate just touch the spot previously 
with a little gravy, it will prevent it slipping into the centre. In cutting a pine, re- 
member that a cross slice is the most esteemed. Presemt my regards to your uncle 
and aunt, and to Maria. Inquire at the arcade the lowest cost of green baize carpet 
rugs, and Ict me know, when you write, for what you can procure mea few hundreds 
of crushed sugar, such as will answer fur gooseberry wine. God bless you, my dear, 
be attentive to your studies, and believe me, your affectionate aunt, B. G. 

P.S. I enclose a check for $500. 

P. P.S. Do not act yet a little, upon my suggestion as to the pheasant’s wing, forI 
find I still have a doubt. 
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Postscripts are said to be the most valuable part of ladies’ letters, and 
certainly my aunt Barbara’s were always so to me. 

I could never well understand my aunt Barbara’s real notion of economy, 
though it is a word which is constantly in her mouth. One thing I can 
plainly discover, however, that in all her purchases, she makes a clear dis- 
tinction between the words “ cheap” and “ low-priced.” My aunt will buy 
nothing solely because it is cheap, that is to say, when other people can get 
it at the same money ; but she will buy all that comes before her, if she 
can either get or make what she considers a good bargain. She delights 
to tell me that she gets eggs one or two cents lower than the lady next door, 
and in buying them, she must always have permission to pick the largest, 
although, in the contents of a dozen ordinary eggs there could not possibly 
be a tea-spoon-full of difference between the largest and the least. My aunt 
has always her fish, vegetables, and dessert, at least three or four cents a day 
lower than any of her acquaintances. I never quarrel with this, because I 
find it absolutely improves her appetite, when she dines on one of these 
nicely calculated dinners; but I must confess it is a paltry habit at best. 
‘Whenever there is an opportunity of being generous, my aunt Gregory Is 
so to an excess; she secms to know not only the value but the uses of mo- 
ney ; and she delights in bestowing it in proper quarters, when she can do 
so voluntarily ; but her foible is, that she considers it a merit to avoid, as 
far as possible, paying money for things that other people must pay it for. 
Thus she patronizes Monongahela, instead of Ennishowen, at her table, as a 
cordial, because it pays no duty; and though she morally detests French 
wine, she once actually drank a glass of chablis, because she purchased a 
smuggled lot some shillings below market price. She is fond of reading, 
and occasionally commissions me to purchase some “invaluable works” for 
her, as she terms them ; but then my directions are never to buy these in- 
estfmable treasures, unless at considerable reduction from publication cost. 
She keeps three kinds of sugars constantly at hand—lump for strangers, 
and punch ; fine scale for the family, and brown for the servants ; by this, 
she calculates that she saves eighteen pence in the year. 

When I was studying for the bar, some years ago, my two cousins and 
their brother paid a visit to the city, on the occasion of Charles embarking 
for India. This was a glorious opportunity for the display of my aunt’s 
economy and saving money. Shi insisted on packing a paper of genujne 
Pekoe, and a quantity of sugar in the girl’s trunks, as it would save them 
laying out money in lodgings intown. Before she closed the lid she slipped 
in a bottle of her five year old currant wine, and she compelled Charles, in 
like manner, to open his portmanteau, till she placed in it a case of smug- 
gled Ennishowen. I was waiting by the picr when the party arrived in the 
steamer ; and, after the usual congratulations, assisted the girls to have their 
trunks examined by the custom-house oflicer. Charles was standing by, 
but nothing could exceed the chagrin of the ladies on discovering that the 
wine had burst in the passage, had melted the sugar, and moistened the tea, 
and that all their silk dresses and finery were dripping with syrup. Charles 
was enraged beyond measure at the foolish anxiety of his mother, and was 
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pouring out his resentment to me, when the steward of the steamer tapped 
him on the shoulder, and advised him to be off without delay, as the officer 
of the customs, having found some unpermitted spirits in the portmanteau, 
had placed it under seizure, and was now inquiring for the owner. “ Don’t 
attempt to claim it,” said the steward, m alarm; “for as sure as you do, 
you will subject yourself to a legal process, and be liable to a very heavy 
fine! Here was a pretty mess we had got into, by my aunt’s economy. 
The steward’s advice, however, was very correct; my cousins hastily 
closed their package of candicd finery, and Charles, casting alook of mingled 
indignation and regret at his captive property, as it was borne off by the 
excise harpies, stepped at last into the boat, and we pulled on shore. 

My aunt Barbara has an idea that no one should ever send a letter by post, 
who can forward it by hand, even with the drawback of a month’s delay. 
Her letters to me used always to arrive at least three weeks after their date ; 
and then their contents (except enclosures) were useless, in consequence of 
having already reached me by fifty other sources. It was in vain that I re- 
presented this to her, and told her that she put herself under an obligation 
to the person who carried the letter, whilst, at the same time, she was de- 
stroying half its interest by its delay. To this she would only reply that 
she had no idea of giving money to a post man, for what she could get for 
nothing from a friend. After the marriage of my cousin Anne, with the 
Baron Boursouffle, she resided a little whileat a village a few miles off. The 
postage by the mail, which went in an hour, was six cents, but my aunt 
always sent her letters by the carrier, who was a day on the road, and who 
got a dram on receiving them, and another on their delivery, and occasion- 
ally a shilling for civility, so that on each epistle there was a dead loss of 
twopence, an obligation incurred to a dependant, and a needless delay of 
from four-and-twenty to eight-and-forty hours: but this is all economy in 
my aunt’s maxims of housekceping; though it is my opinion that if a letter 
is worth reading, it is worth paying for. 

It is one of my aunt Barbara’s hobbies to horde up a quantity of sheets, 
napkins, damask table cloths, and webs of fine linen, for no earthly purpose. 
Sometimes, indeed, one or two specimens are produced, when a stranger . 
dines with her, but her grand delight is on stated days of the year toempty 
out the boxes and drawers in which they are piled up, and set them out to air. 
You would imagine, on such occasions, that the whole house was turned 
into a draper’s warcroom. She has likewise a vast passion for old plate; 
and this, in like manner, is produced once or twice a year, to be cleaned 
with whiskey and whiting, and is then tied up in chamois leather bags, til] 
the next settling day comes. My aunt Barbara has a serious aversion to 
all modern innovation in housckeeping. She abominates silver forks, and 
even three-pronged stecl ones; she uses white plates for ordinary occa- 
sions ; conceives the display of blue to be extravagant, excepton occasions, 
when, if necessary “to keep up an appearance to strangers: and she 
condemns all fish sauces, except ketchup and anchovy pickle. 

Now and then she takes a fancy to cover up every article in the house 
either with paper or calico. ‘This occurs frequently in spring, when she is 





afraid of the dust destroying the furniture. She then spreads a canvass 
cloth over every carpet in the house, covers the picture frames with silk 
paper, hangs musquito gauze over all the paintings, enclosesthe chandeliers 
in bags of linen, and hangs every window curtain in one of the same grace- 
ful contrivances. You cannot see a vestige of tables, chairs, sofas, stools, 
or any article of furniture; all is concealed under some homely covering, 
and one would imagine that the whole establishment was packed up, and 
ready for removing. Suddenly some fine morning, my aunt takes a settling 
fit ; down she comes, strips every article of its appendages, sweats the 
whole household to polish the mahogany, and folds up, with her own hand, 
the canvass bags, to be left by for the next dusting day. 

My aunt has a peculiar application of the possessive pronouns, mine and 
yours, when applied to the chattels of her establishment. Her directions 
to the servants are always given as if the articles they.were to operate on, 
were their property not hers. Settle your kitchen, attend to your fire, po- 
lish your chairs, exercise your horses. On the other hand, when describ- 
ing any household transaction, you would conceive, by her anxiety to de- 
signate every matter as hers—that she feared you would imagine it was 
borrowed—* When J boil a calf’s head,” said she to me, one day, “I clean 
my head very nicely, and soak it in water, that it may look very white! I 
take out my tongue to salt, and my brains to make alittle dish. I boil my 
head extremely tender, till my lips are dropping off, and my cheeks loosed 
from the bones. I then strew it over with crumbs and chopped parsley, 
and brown it; and sometimes, indeed, I leave one cheek plain. I always 
serve it up with bacon and greens, and very comfortable it eats, I assure 
you.” 

My aunt Barbara is a dead hand at the manufacture of all home-made 
wines :—that is to say, about the close of autumn, she has some cart loads 
of currants and other juicy fruit drawn home to her, which she sets the 
men servants to pound with a fifty-six; she then pours in whole hun- 
dreds of sugar, and gallons of whiskey, and after slaving over itlike a West 
Indian, from week to week, it is set by to ferment. The proceeds of this 
operation are not, in all cases, the most palateable in the world; they vary 
through all flavors from syrup to vinegar ; and though, speaking generally, 
there is no individual who would not gladly prefer a single bottle of any 
foreign wine to an ocean of this wash, yet it costs, 1 assure you, be- 
tween time, labor, and positive expense, at least the price of moderate 
claret. My aunt, however, though I never saw her taste it herself, avers 
that it is nectar of the rarest vintage; and she tells, with peculiar gout, 
and a very knowing and comfortable laugh, an anecdote of two gentlemen, 
one of whom, (though coming from the Cape,) mistook her white raisin 
for Constantia ; and the other, not only drank her black currant for red Tokai, 
but absolutely swore that it was superior to some Anspruck which he had 
tasted at Tarczal, not three months before. Charles, I believe, gave the 
knave a hint of his mother’s weak side, before sitting down to dinner. 

But it would take me to Christmus to recount you one half of my aunt’s 
housekeeping vagarics, and I shall retain the remainder for some future 
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sketches of my relations. In the meantime, I must relate my visit to her 
this morning. I found her, as usual, seated in one corner of the drawing- 
room, which a whole host of servants were actively engaged in dusting. For 
my part, I could not possibly divine the utility ofthe operation, nor could I, 
for the life of me, discover one particle of dust about the entire apartment. 
There they were, however, the maids and the footman, sweeping as serious- 
ly and enthusiastically as if they were raising whole mounds of filth, though 
not a vestige appeared beneath their brushes. Their earnestness in this 
mysterious occupation reminded me of a man conversing with a spirit, or a 
philosopher weighing gas; the result was doubtless highly satisfactory, 
but the subject was invisible. On my arrival, my aunt hastened to give a 
few general orders to the housemaid, ber principal aid-de-camp, and we 
removed to the parlor. I saw at once, by her manner, that the particular 
business announced in her morning note, involved some delicate embarrass- 
ment in its explanation: she fidgetted considerably for a little after sitting 
down ; hemmed, sighed. and rose again, to insist on my trying some per- 
sico, which she had just concocted. This arranged, she resumed her seat, 
and invited me to wait for a family dinner on a corned rump and tongue, 
with ham and chickens. Having at length entirely recovered her speech, 
she opened the business of the mecting. Her object was to address me 
on a subject which certainly warranted all the agitat.un she had displayed ; 
a subject which, thank God, none other than herself dare hint to me; a 
subject, of all others the most harrowing to the feelings of a bachelor, at 
forty-one. I mean the subject of—a wife. Her open and barefaced sug- 
gestion—that as I was now of a staid and suitable age, I should forthwith 
betake myself to marry—aroused all the indignant bachelor within me. I 
replied with coolness, but firmness, that it was an estate on which I never 
meant to enter. My aunt implored; I assceverated; she admonished, I re- 
sisted ; and, at last, she flung her whole fortune at my feet; vowed to me 
that should I attend to her counsel, none other than Mrs. George Gregory 
should inherit her property, with the sole exception of $2500, which she 
intended to reserve for little Barbara Boursouffle. There was so much 
kindness in this, and so much disinterested earnestness in her manner, that 
I began to soften a little. I threw more gentleness into my disclaimers— 
assured my aunt it was a subject I could never hear mentioned without 
pain—that its introduction now had seriously discomposed me—and that 
she must excuse me dining with her to-day, as I should require alittle quiet 
and rest before I recovered my self-possession. “ But George, my love, 
you must stay; you cannot possibly spoil my dinner; this, you know, is 
your birth-day, and solely on your account, I put my rump in pickle a fort- 
night ago; and this morning I scalded my tongue, and cut my ham as far 
in as the knife would reach ; do just step down with me and saw the bone, 
for the maids are all busy with their drawing-room, and Diggory and 
Thomas are just gone out to air their horses.” 

There was no refusing her request. I stepped below, severed the 
shank from the ham, and returned with her to the parlor. I was deter- 
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mined to go, however, and declined resuming my seat, my aunt re-com- 
menced; “ Now, my dear George, you really must not thwart me, for I 
have such an amiable creature in view for you ; she is very kind, and very 
good, and oh! she is very pretty.” I confess I began to relent at this descrip- 
tion. “She has the sweetest temper in the world—she is all gentleness 
and softness.” I felt I was yielding, and so began to smooth my hat with 
extreme fervency. My aunt continued, “She is young and artless, but 
highly accomplished, and sings divinely ; and besides, George, she admires 
you very much.” I thought all was over. I found myself absolutely con- 
senting. One word more, thought I, and I am lost; so I pulled on my 
glove, and moved to the door. “ And above all,” said my aunt, in a trium- 
phant tone, “she is a pupil of my own, and I have taught her to be the best 
of housekeepers.” In less time than I could possibly write it, I was off. I 
flung to the door, rushed into the street, and gave God thanks for my deli- 
verance. “Qh, no!” I exclaimed, “ Give me for a wife, a friend, a fool, ora 
monster of ugliness, but God preserve me from ever being the husband of 
a housekeeper !” 
* 


* * * * * ez: 6 6& * = 

Two hours have elapsed, and Iam cooler. I have written these notes in 
my journal, but I cannot bring myself to go back to dinner at my aunt’s, 
even though she should skin “ her tongue,” and boil “ the rump” to ribbons. 





SONG. 
OH, SWEETER THAN ALONG THE WAVE. 


Oh, sweeter than along the wave 
The breath of music flows, - 
And dearer than the daylight’s streak 
Ere last it faintly glows, 
Was the full gush of joy, that o’er 
My heart, my feelings shone, 
When first from thy delicious lip 
I heard.thou wast mine own. 


There’s not a stain of worldly thought 
Can mingle in the bliss, 
Which fills the soul with purity 
In such a time as this; \ 
And earth has got no other joy, 
For which I could repine, 
While thus I strain thee to my heart 
And feel that thou art mine. 
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THE PROSELYTE. 
A TALE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


There were many pcrsons living, at the close of the last century, in 
Vienna, who recollected the fervid eloquence and the interesting appear- 
ance of Gabriel Kaunitz. He wasa Lutheran preacher, educated at Jena, 
and while‘yet but young, was instituted pastor of a congregation in the 
capital, shortly after the Treaty of Dresden had settled the troubles in Ger- 
many. 

The protracted war of the succession had long occasioned a laxity 
of religious feeling throughout the empire, for men of every sect soon for- 
get mere speculative opinion in the more absorbing objects of national ex- 
citement; and the elegant Maria Theresa, when she found herself firmly 
seated upon the throne of her fathers, scemed anxious to obliterate all re- 
membrance of her adverses, in the variety of amusemer.ts which she pa- 
tronized in her brilliant court, and which were furnished in every profusion 
which her accomplished taste could imagine, or her unbounded resources 
could supply. An apathy of feeling so natural, and an example so influ- 
ential, produced a state of society on which the sacred themes and great 
abilities of the young minister, would be well calculated to produce a power- 
ful impression. It was no unusual thing to see the narrow little street, 
Gruff hausen, which then diverged from the Graben, crowded with crested 
and coronetted carriages, and his chapel, there situated, filled to overflowing . 
with an admiring audience, composed of the elite of the society which then 
’ thronged the city of the Kaisers, and who, at that time of the general discus- 
sion in the Roman catholic courts, which preceded the downfall of the Je- 
suits, gloried in manifesting the fashionable liberality by attending the mi- 
nistry of the opposite faith. Kaunitz was in truth a remarkable young 
man. To a deep and ardent piety, there was joined in his character, a 
warm imagination and a gifted mind ; and the enthusiastic zeal with which 
he proclaimed the lofty doctrines of Luther, had many attractions for the 
volatile population of Vienna. His abilities were not a little enhanced, in the 
opinion of his fair auditors, by a commanding person and a noble counte- 
nance ; to which a delicate complexion, shaded by a profusion of dark, 
curling locks, and lit up with a pair of animated black eyes, gave an intel- 
lectual and interesting expression. Kaunitz, however, only seemed to re- 
gard his popularity as an additional means of doing good, and time after 
time he addressed the crowded congregations which filled his chapel with 
no other feelings than those engendered by the zealous discharge of his 
duty. 

There was one evening, however, when he was more than usually ani- 
mated, and when he declaimed, with all his energy, on the sublimities of the 
christian faith, and the matchless love of the Redeemer ; that his eye was 
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arrested by the countenance of one of the most beautiful females in Vi- 
enna, who seemed to drink in all he said with an earnestness he had never 
witnessed before in any of his fashionable hearers. She was a fair and 
dark-haired girl, and her !arge hazel eyes had in them that expression of 
radiant softness which witches the heart at once. The young minister 
was unaccountably pleased with her deep attention ; and when her lovely 
features were lit up with devotion, and she would recline her brow in her 
white and delicate hand, he thought he had never seen a form of earth look 
half so engaging. There was, indeed, in her appearance, that touching 
charm of superior beauty, irresistible in its very softness, which would ex- 
cite interest In any situation ; but which then, in that place: of holiness, 
connecting the heart in ready association withthe seraph formsof a bright- 
er world, would make an impressicm on a mind predisposed to catch the 
allusion altogether ineffaceable. Thus Gabricl Kaunitz returned home, 
after the service was concluded, and of all the thousand faces he had seen, 
that, alone, had left its image on his heart. He could not be in love, his soul 
was too much devoted to his God, to thus cast itself away before any 
meancr shrine ; but often, when his feelings were distracted or disturbed, 
and the world would press heavily upon him, in its cares and anguish, 
those enchanting features would recur to his mind, and bring joy and fresh- 
ness in their recollection; nor could he conceal from himself that he walk- 
ed to his chapel on the following Sunday, witha quicker and more anxious 
step than he had recollected before. 

An assembly, brilliant and crowded as usual, awaited his appearance ; but 
he gazed upon them with his wonted abstraction, until his eye, in the same | 
spot, rested upon the same fair young countenance, gazing on him with 
an expression in which the purcst innocence seemed elevated and refined 
by a deep and absorbing devotion; and then the young minister felt his 
heart tremble with an involuntary delight, and his spirit was awed, he 
knew not how, in the presence of an unknown and simple girl. There is 
nothing finds a surer avenue to the affcctions than a deep attention on the 
- part of others, to any opinion we may express. Thus Kaunitz could. not 
but feel a strange and fascinating interest in the evident and unusual defer- 
ence with which the young stranger seemed to regard all he said. Her 
soul seemed to hang on his lips, and as he became animated or affecting in 
in his discourse, her countenance suffered a corresponding change; her 
fine eyeatone time brightening with the loftiest hope, or at others suffusing 
with a tear, she cared not to conceal. During the service, Kaunitz had lei- 
sure to observe this strangely interesting girl with more attention than he 
had opportunity at first; but there was that about her which baffled alike 
his suspicions or his conjectures. She seemed in all the crowd to be alone. 
Her person was hid from observation in a large cloak, and there was an 
evident anxiety about her to shrink from the gaze of any eye but the one, 
and that his own, which she regarded with such awe. He only felt con- 
vinced she could be of no common rank ;—her whole appearance—the de- 
licacy of her small, white hand—and one jewel of dazzling lustre wreathed 
among the scien ringlets on her beautiful brow, told that the sweet maid- 
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en was of rich connexions, and of proud descent. The strange, melancholy 
feeling, which had oppressed the mind of Gabriel throughout the week, 
had a corresponding influence on his choice of a subject; and he dilated 
with such pathetic energy, on the wondrous story of salvation, and the 
affecting sufferings of the Saviour, that numbers of the congregation were 
powerfully moved, and the young creature, in particular, whose features 
he took such delight in watching, was so overcome with weeping, that she 
fell fainting in her seat. In the bustle which ensued, Kaunitz suffered the 
keenest anguish, that his situation prevented him from rushing to offer her 
that assistance which it would have soothed and delighted him to give. She 
soon recovered, and as she refused to leave the house, he made up his mind 
as soon as the service was concluded, to ascertain, if possible, who she was, 
and administer that consolation which his sacred duty told him she re- 
quired. With this view, when he had finished, he hastily descended the pul- 
pit, and made his way through the dense multitude, who were pressing out; 
he recognised the form he sought, standing for a moment against a pillar. 
The light from one solitary lamp in the portico, fell upon her agitated fea- 
tures, harmonizing in touching beauty with their pensive Joveliness, and 
shed over her face a tinge that spoke of holy thought, such as the impas- 
sioned pencils of the early painters had impressed on the angelic lineaments 
of their Madonnas and their Virgins. She appeared irresolute, and in 
doubt ; or as if she had lost her carriage, or was waiting for some one in the 
multitude. Yet then, when she was indeed before him, Kaunitz, for the first 
time in his life, felt a timidity in the discharge of his duty, and a thousand 
scruples of delicacy he believed could not have entwined themselves with 
the motive which washis object, made him shrink from addressing her. He 
had not long to reason with his timidity, for a close carriage driving up, 
he saw the young lady—who manifested some surprise, if not alarm— 
ushered into it by a couple of gentlemen, when it drove off at a rapid rate 
towards the country. In the solitude of his retired apartment, the young 
clergyman often revolved every thing connected with this interesting con- 
vert in his mind. Her rich and fascinating beauty would rise to his imagi- 
nation; the pensive lustre of those dark, soft eyes, liquid with tenderness 
and radiant with unuttcred thought, as they gazed upon him; the exceed- 
ing eagerness with which she imbibed all he said, and the gush of feeling 
that would subdue and soften down her lovely countenance, when her 
heart was touched with his theme, would all cross his mind in vivid re- 
minescence, and call up scenes and thoughts on which his fancy loved to 
dwell. Even the very mystery which hung about her, only wove the 
strong spell of her recollection closer round his heart. He could not pic- 
ture who she was, but he could frame a thousand imaginings of who she 
might be: and the shadowy and tender feelings by which his spirit seemed 
connected with hers, formed a link, which in the brighter world of his own 
thought, made her more dearly and intimately known. 

The constant occurrence of these ideas so powerfully impressed the mind 
of Kaunitz, that it was with a degree of feverish anxiety no effort of self-con- 
trol could altogether subdue, that he entered his chapel on the following 
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Sunday ; and his heart almost caught the thrill of anticipated delight as he 
lifted his eyes to the spot last occupied by the delicious creature. She was 
not there—and hisdeep disappointment was almost perceptible. He search- 
ed, with his looks, every corner of his church, but she was nowhere to be 
seen, and that single circumstance made him feel solitary and dispirited. 
He went through the service with unusual] apathy, and returned to his 
home in spite of his every effort, with vexation gnawing in his mind. 

It were a strange wonder in the philosophy of nature, for which it would 
be difficult to account, how that one image could have interlaced itself, so 
finely and so firmly, with every other feeling of the popular and eloquent 
young minister. Admired and respected by a brilliant circle in society, and 
looked up to with deference by all, this strong and causeless attachment 
might, to the careless or superficial, seem strange, if not impossible ; but 
to those who know the ingoings of the human heart, and the deep workings 
of the spirit—who have felt the strange and fascinating power with which 
out of a tone, a look, a glance, imagination can create and vivify in her 
own enchanting empire—beings invested with all earth’s charms, and all 
ideal loveliness; it will not seem wonderful that the enthusiastic soul of 
Kaunitz, should shrine within itself that radiant form, until it became part 
and parcel of his happiness. But ardently as he wished it, he was not des- 
tined again to see his chapel enlivened with her presence. Sunday after 
Sunday he would resume his labors, but with a mind sadder than before. 
It was in vain that in his closet he would fling himself upon his knees and 
implore the Divine resolution to strengthen him against a delusion so fraught 
with infelicity. It was in vain he would call reason to his aid, and ask 
himself, was it any thing extraordinary that a giddy and fashionable girl 
should come on a few occasions to his church—that she should be affected 
by his preaching, and forget it as easily as it moved her at first. All this 
he knew; but when memory would conjure up that form, with its holy 
looks ; the strong and intense attractions of her first impression would re- 
main powerful as ever. Thus did he go on for a length of time, unblessed 
by that sight which would have been to him so cheering, and suffering visi- 
bly in his health, from the anguish he was unable to conceal. His congre- 
gation attributed his altered appearance to his great exertions, and besought 
him to moderate his labors; but the unhappy Kaunitz, who found his surest 
consolation in those ennobling exercises of piety, only went through his 
duties with the more unwearied assiduity. Week after week thus rolled 
on, and that diseased affection was wearing away before the overmastering 
efforts of his reason, till he soon began to wonder how a delusion so strong 
could ever have taken hold of him, and to place the strictest guard over his 
conduct and his thoughts, he retired altogether from society, to the seclu- 
sion of his own apartment, and never mingled with the world, except when 
discharging the duties of his office. This resolution had its effect. Ina 
short time he ceased to be the subject of such general regard; the visits of 
his friends became less frequent; and he was at length left altogether to the 
company of the single domestic he maintained. 

One evening, in his study, as he was arranging some confused papers, 
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he was alarmed by a loud and continucd knocking at his outer door. He 
had scarcely time to revolve the circumstance in his mind of an interrup- 
tion so unusual, when his apartment was opened, and two men, enveloped 
in large cloaks, entered it unannounced. 

They both scemed above the common rank; and one of them especially, 
with a noble and commanding figure, had a countenance so gloomy and 
reserved, that he struck the simpleclergyman with awe. Kaunitz requested 
them to be seated. “ We have not time,” replied the elder of the two; 
“ vour religious assistance is requested immediately, by a member of your 
congregation, in the grcatest distress.” The young man looked at them 
with unfeigned astonishment. He was not aware of any of his parishion- 
ers being unwell, nor did he know any of the members who belonged to the 
evident rank of the strangers. He had not time to answer, when the other 
continued, in asomewhat peremptory tone, “Get ready immediately ; the 
case is urgent, and the distance is considerable.” The astonishment of 
Kaunitz was still more great; but he found words to reply, “ My services 
are always at the command of any one who may need them, but I know 
not of any of my flock at a distance from the city. May I hear the name 
and the cause of this sudden requisition?” “ Neither ! said the stranger, 
with peculiar emphasis, “it is a case of extraordinary occurrence, and of 
vital importance ; and we must insist upon your immediately accompany- 
ing us ;—that shall reward you,” putting a heavy purse of gold upon the 
table. “Gentlemen,” said the minister, though with strange feelings, “ I 
want no payment for the discharge of my duty. I am at my Master’s dis- 
posal. {fam ready to go with you.” 

The taller of the gentlemen deliberately drew from beneath his cloak a 
large handkerchief. “You must submit,” said he, “to have your eyes 
bandaged.” “Sir,” said Gabriel, instantly surmising that he was intend- 
ed to be made the dupe of some vile artifice; perhaps for seducing fe- 
male innocence. “I will not consent to any such arrangement. For 
the callings of my duty, for the purposes of religion or charity, I am 
always prepared ; but I will never lend the sanctity of a minister of Christ 
to a decd of darkness.” The stranger seemed ruffled by his excite- 
ment, but continued in a tone faltering with command, while his eye, atthe 
same time flashed a determination befure which the young man involunte- 
rily quailed. “Gabriel Kuunitz, you must come with us; the duty you 
shall have to perform will not in any way compromise your character ; but 
the unqualified compliance with every thing we request will be insisted on, 
aye, even if it should be neccssary, at the forfeit of your life. And more, 
sir. Before you leave thishouse, you must swear upon your knees, that you 
will never disclose any thing you may see.” The clergyman trembled 
with undissembled terror. A thousand dark images of despotic power, of 
Jesuits, Inquisitions, and State policy, rushed into his mind, and he besought 
the strangers, in an carnestncss of agony, to respect the decorum of his 
character, if not the sanctity of his office. The only answer he received 
was by one of them taking out a richly bound book, which he opened and 
laid upon the floor. Kaunitz perceived it to be a Hebrew bible. “To 
show,” continued the spokesman, “ that we want nothing from you which 
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we will not do ourselves, we will guarantee to you, in the most solemn 

manner, the preservation of your life,” and each kneeling down, kissed the 

holy book with devoutest reverence, and raising their right hand to heaven, 

swore as they had mentioned. “ Now kneel down,” said the mysterious 

visitant, while the other, without speaking, drew from beneath his cloak a 

jong and glittering dagzer, that flashed brightly in the gloom of the apart- 

ment. Cold perspiration started to the pale brow of Kaunitz, but conscious 

how futile, even dangerous, would be resistance, and breathing an inward 

prayer to his Maker for support, he did as he was directed. The words 

were dictated to him, which slowly and reverently were repeated by Kau- 

nitz, sacredly pledging himself, at the forfcit of his life, not to disclose any 

thing he might see. He was then allowed to rise, and the other, advancing 
up and holding the dagger to his throat, said, while his teeth gnashed with 

savage fierceness, “Should that oath be broken, no power on earth shall 

save you from our wrath. The fate of Kartz will serve you fora warning.” 

The clergyman spoke not, but recollected, with innate shuddering, a con- 

verted Jew pedlar, who was murdered in the market-place about two years” 
before, with circumstances of appalling mystery, and to which the utmost 

exertions of the government could never find a clue. 

Kaunitz now felt himself a passive instrument, and offered no resistance 
to the strangers as they bandaged his eyes with such scrupulous care that 
he was severely hurt by the tightness of the stricture. 

He was led to a carriage standing near the door, which, the moment the 
parties were seated, drove off at a furious rate; in what direction, the 
terrified clergyman could not at all conjecture. Thus they continued fora 
considerable time; and as they still went on, the feelings of Kaunitz par- 
took more of wonder than alarm, as he felt convinced, by the frequent 
turnings, and the uninterrupted rattling of the pavement, that they were go- 
ing, not into the country, but were traversing, over and over again, evident- 
ly to deceive him, the different streets of the city. The companions inthe 
extraordinary proceeding maintained an imperturbable silence, and when 
the long continuance of their drive allowed the feelings of Kaunitz to wan- 
der from the more immediate terror by which he was at first engrossed, he 
indulged in a thousand agonizing speculations as to what could be the ob- 
ject of this mysterious adventure. The evident rank of the strangers, their 
fierce anxiety for his presence, their dreadful adjuration to secresy, and 
their awful denunciations of yengeance—all oppressed hts mind with a ter- 
rible anxiety of fruitless conjecture. Sccresy so jealously guarded, must, he 
had no doubt, have some dark object for its purpose—what, he felt totally 
unable to divine; and with a mind full of the gloomiest forebodings, he 
threw himself upon the protection of his Maker, and with a trembling 
heart, awaited the result. 

For nearly four hours, Kaunitz conjectured the carriage continued its 
circumgyrations, and when it did stop at last, his feelings were wound to 
such an intensity of excitement, that his heart audibly throbbed against his 
side. As he was led down from the vehicle, he could not help remarking, 
that he stepped not upon the soil or the sward as if he had been in the 
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country, but upon flags, smooth and well worn. Such conjectures, how- 
ever, though carefully noted in his mind, found no betrayal in his conduct. 
He was conducted through a large hall or apartment, and then over such 
apparently interminable flights of stairs and ranges of passages, that the 
building which enclosed them must have been vast asa palace of romance. 
He at last found himself at rest, and his feelings were wound up to a ten- 
sion of painful curiosity and dread, as his stern conductors were removing 
the bandage from his eyes, which was no sooner accomplished than they 
left the apartment. 

Kaunitz found himself alone, ina spacious saloon. The furniture was of 
the richest character; one solitary lamp of massive silver, burning near 
an inlaid sofa, partially revealed a dome-like roof, and walls glittering with 
fresco paintings or costly tapestry, while rows of chrystal, depending from 
superb chandeliers, and flinging back the dim light in a thousand fairy 
hues, gave a shadowy splendor to the room, comporting well with the mi- 
nister’s idea of its eastern gorgeousness. There was, notwithstanding, 
something ominous in the dull silence of that vast apartment, which shaded 
the heart of Kaunitz with a dread he was unable to shake off; and in the 
unnatural quiet, his morbid ear thought it could detect stifled noises loom- 
ing in dull distinctness, as if a multitude was hushed by force or fear into 
a startling stillness, more fearful than the loudest clamor. In this state of 
excited apprehension was he standing, irresolute and alarmed, when the 
door suddenly opened, and a tall figure in a cloak and mask entered, lead- 
ing by the hand a lady, whose graceful and slender form was ill concealed 
by a deep black veil which completely covered her from head to foot. She 
was led in silence to the sofa, and the instant she was seated her conductor 
withdrew, without saying a word, locking the door behind him. While the 
young minister, in visible alarm, awaited the full developement of this mys- 
terious adventure, he could not help gazing upon the lady with feelings of 
deep compassion, as the victim of some nefarious scheme, in which she was 
probably to be an unwilling agent. No person again immediately entered 
the room, and in a short time the lady removed the veil which enveloped her 
person. Oh, God! to what a thrilling agony were those sensations deep- 
ened, when Kaunitz recognised the very features, so long, so indelibly imaged 
on his soul. A thousand feelings of slumbering love and delicious recol- 
lection, called into instant life by that remembered glance, gushed in deep 
suffusion to his face, and an instant re-action sent them back as coldly to his 
heart. It was indeed that lovely creature, for whom, without knowledge 
and without consciousness, he had from the first entertained an interest 
that trembled into intensest passion; and for whom, even now, with no 
other claims than those innate yearnings of the heart, he felt awakened 
within him sympathies and prepossessions of profoundest force. The alter- 
ation in her countenance, since the time he had seen her, was indeed fully 
calculated to awaken similar feclings in one whose recollections were not 
half so warm as his own. The exquisite symmetry of her features had 
given way to lines of care and anguish, and the roseate tinge of beauty on 
her chegk, once delicate and fair, as if impressed with an angel’s pencil, 
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was turned into a snow-like paleness, faintly streaked with carmine, as if 
the pride of woman’s loveliness was unwilling to leave its favorite throne. 
Yet still there was a hush of sweetness in the very composure of those soft- 
ened features, that wakened a finer and more touching thrill within the 
heart, than could the full bloom and radiance of her charms. Kaunitz 
saw that the burning blush on his own cheek, called up an answering 
suffusion in the wasted features of the lady, but it was of that purely intel- 
lectual emotion with which earth and its feelings hasnocommunity what- 
ever, and the embarrassed young man felt himself greatly relieved, when the 
lady requested him to be seated, and addressed him in tones which, though 
weak and feeble, were of the sweetest courtesy— I know not, sir, under 
what circumstances you have been brought here; perhaps they were vio- 
lent; but there never was any human being I desired so ardently to see.” 
Kaunitz answered her with some confusion, that he would forgive any vio- 
lence which would make him the means of rendering hera service. ‘“Ah,” 
said she, taking his hand, and fixing her large dark eyes upon him, with 
an expression that touched his soul, “ you little know the service you shal] 
have to render me, or the relationship in which we stand to each other.” 
The young minister colored again, and his heart almost stopped within 
him, ashe felt a scalding tear drop upon his hand. She continued, “ You 
do not know me, but still I venerate you as my deliverer, my instructor, 
as my father.” Kaunitz, with new sympathy, deeply awakened, begged 
of her to explain. “ You will not think it strange that I should use such 
language when you hear my story; though you may have, perhaps, seen 
me in your church ; yet—start not—I ama Jewish maiden, and was educat- 
ed in the deepest abhorence of that Jesus of whom I have often heard you 
speak in the most delightful terms. I might have remained so forever, and 
been like thousands of my sex and persuasion, happy and admired in my 
ignorance. But I had a young and beautiful friend, to whom, though pro- 
scribed by my relatives and a christian, I was passionately attached. But 
in the very pride of her young beauty, she was stricken by disease—alas ! 
destined to be mortal. AsI watched by her bedside one evening she took 
my hand, and said to me, in a tone which sunk into my heart, for it was 
such as I had never heard her use before, ‘ Zora, will you promise me one 
thing, and I will die happy ?’? I promised her solemnly, for I would have 
promised her any thing. ‘Zora, then,’ said she, ‘dearest Zora, will you 
only engage to love my Saviour?’ The tears gushed from her eyes as she 
spoke, and they gushed from mine too; for I was horrified at her request. 
But she continued, ‘Oh, Iam too weak to tell you of the happiness and de- 
light you would feel. But will you go and hear the minister of whom you 
have often heard me speak? Hecan tell you of the power of the religion 
of Jesus better than a dying girl. Oh, Zora, do tell me, that you will go ? 
She looked at me with such an earnestness of agony in her countenance, 
that I assured her I would do all she asked ; and in delight she pressed my 
hand close to her bosom, for she was too exhausted to speak. In a short 
time I felt her grasp become weak and clammy, and, oh, mercy! she died 
even while holding my hand.” Here the tears of the beautiful girl choked 
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her utterance, and Kaunitz, who well recollected the lamented young lady 
of whom she spoke, freely mingled his own, at this affecting narrative of her 
last moments. The lady seemed deeply touched by his emotion, and in 
a short time continued a narrative, to Kaunitz now become intensely inter- 
esting—“ That request, so earnestly entreated ;—and so solemnly registered 
to the dead, you may be sure was kept, though it cost me many a pang of 
strange and shuddering reluctance. At length, deeply disguised, I hired a 
close carriage and went alone, for I dared not trust another with my secret, 
to the place she had mentioned. It was to your chapel. You cannot ap- 
preciate the conflict of my feelings when, alone and unprotected, I found 
myself in a placeand among a people I had always looked upon with abhor- 
rence and detestation. But I had not listened to you long before I forgot 
every other feeling in a glow of awakened tenderness. It was of my own 
and ever dear Maria you were speaking; and you described her loveliness, 
her purity, her resignation, in a manner which filled my soul with the most 
exquisite emotion ; but when you came to speak of her death, and to dilate 
on the efficacy of faith in the Redeemer, in the awful moments of dissolu- 
tion, my soul was touched with wonder. ‘And is this’ said I, ‘the JesusI 
have heard reviled ? My very heart sunk within me at the reflection, and 
I thought God himself must for ever condemn me for my impiety. I was 
in fact wretched in my mind, until you, as it were, opened the portals of 
heaven, and pninted out my departed friend, robed as an angel, singing the 
praises of her Saviour in an eternal paradise; and declared, that transcendent 
bliss would be the lot of all, who, like her, would take that Saviour for their 
portion ; then, oh, then—my soul seemed to have changed its residenee—so 
new, 80 delicious were the hopes and the feelings awakened in me; and I 
vowed that night, if I were not too great an outcast for mercy, I would live 
so as to join my lost and loved companion in her brightabode. That even- 
‘ ing I purchased a New Testament, and words would be insufficient to tell 
the delight, the rapture with which I perused the wondrous story of Re- 
deeming love. In ashort time I found my chief delight consisted in attend- 
ing your ministry, and in reading over the precious record of salvation. 
In spite of doubt and darkness I soon experienced the sweet serenity of 
being reconciled with God ; and I sometimes fancied my beloved Maria was 
hovering near me on her wings of light, to cheer me in my path, and to 
assure me of reward. Alas! my hopes were early overcast. Hitherto con- 
-scious of the irreconcileable enmity of my fricnds, I had kept to my own 
bosom the fearful secret of my altered opinions. But whether from obser- 
vation or suspicion ; they soon viewed me with a jealous eye; and great 
was my horror one night on leaving your chapel, to find that the carriage 
which had hitherto conveycd me was gone. In the midst of my embar- 
rassment, my father and my brother drove up, and I was conveyed home 
more dead than alive between tcrrorand alarm. Since that time, oh, could 
you know what I have suffered ; every comfort was removed, and the most 
systematic aud relentless persecution adopted. Once discovered, I well 
knew the iron opposition of my fricnds never could be softened ; and I be- 
sought of the Jesus I had darcd to love, to give me strength for the terrible 
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conflict. Oh, my dear sir, how glad would I have often been in the gloomy 
hours of solitude and privation I had to encounter, to have seen you—to 
have heard your lips explain once more those delicious truths, at once my 
comfort and my bane. My repeated solicitations to that effect, were, how- 
ever, of no avail; and it was at last only when ‘in the tremor of weakness, 
they had extorted from me a terrible promise, that my relatives consented 
you should be brought. I cannot express the joy your presence has in- 
spired. Oh, do tell me,” she continued, while she clasped her hands, and 
her countenance assuined an expression of the deepest earnestness, “ is 
there any hope of heaven for one so long an unbeliever? Can an outcast 
such as I am, enjoy any portion of that Saviour’s love, so long but uncon- 
sciously despised ?” As she was speaking, her beautiful but wasted features, 
would at times light up with an expression that seemed to the intensely in- 
terested minister, to glow like the prophet’s of old, with a halo of inspira- 
tion ; and again be veiled in an imploring dejection, as if her very heart 
was withering within. When she finished a narration that melted the soft- 
ened minister to tears, the exertion seemed too much for a frame so debili- 
tated, and she sank back exhausted upon the sofa. Kaunitz, with unre- 
flecting impulse, caught her in his arms. All consciousness seemed to 
be suspended—her thrilling eves were veiled in their long dark lashes— 
and as her motionless but yielding form was pressed to his, the gentle pul- 
ses of her bosom seemed to be at rest, and life itself to have fled. Yet there 
was a holiness in the saint-like composure of that reposing form, he felt it 
would be profanation to disturb, and the deep silence of the place, broken 
only by the audible throbbings of his own heart, had something so sacred 
in its very stillness, that he felt his existence could have resolved into the 
kindred state of the lovely inanition in his arms, before his slightest breath 
woulc have recalled to life, by invoking infidel assistance, a spirit so purely 
and unequivocally destined for the skies. ‘The warm tears, however, in 
which his agonized feelings had found vent, gushing unrestrained upon her 
features, brought back her hovering soul once more to earth. She opened 
her eyes, and her glance resting on the speaking tenderness of Kaunitz’ 
gaze, beamed with an instant and joyous recognition. Her first words 
were of her melancholy but ever constant theme. “ Oh, tell me,” said she, 
“can I hope for pardon?’ ‘The overpowered clergyman relinquished his 
hold, and affected, with inexpressible cmotion, knelt down beside her, and 
in an eloquence of soul he had never felt before, besought the throne of 
Mercy to pour the full assurance of pardon in her heart. As he grew more 
fervent in the power of his God, he called upon the prescnt Jesus to finish 
the redemption of a spirit so ripe for heaven—to remove the awful obdu- 
racy of her relations, and to strengthen that gentle mind with more than 
creature firmness in the ordeal of danger she would have to encounter, 
When he had finished, the lovely convert still remained in an attitude of 
intense devotion ; her fair white hands were clasped upon her bosom; her 
countenance was upturned to heaven, but the agony of doubt had departed. 
Her soul seemed entranced in rapture, and her exquisite features were Lit 
up with a beaming satisfaction, that partook of the radiance of anticipated 
immortality. oo never saw any form of carth look half so lovely. 
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Every trace of anguish and despair had left her features, for a joyous flush 
of resplendent satisfaction ; and the unutterable charms of the heart’s deep 
and unearthly delight, shining through the most perfect lincaments of mor- 
tal beauty, gave, iu that exquisite moment, such an angelic lustre to her 
person, that the first impulse of the impassioned clergyman was to adore, 
what seemed to be a revelation of heaven’s own sinless and immortal love- - 
liness. In that holy time, too, he felt in the Kindred glow of his own ex- 
Cited spirit, all those ardent feelings of sympathy and admiration with 
which the casual sight of that fair creature had first inspired him, explain- 
ed and resuscitated, but so refined by the redeeming influence of her stain- 
Jess purity, that not a tinge of earthly love or passion mingled in his 
thoughts. 

In a short time the lady rose from her knecs, and the celestial anima- 
tion of her face was ec!ouded, but only deepened by the tone of so- 
lemn and emphatic seriousness in which she said, while she clasped her 
hands convulsively, “Oh, my God, I feel, T fecl now that thy religion is 
worth all which I will have to suffer. Yes, my dear Maria, the blessed 
knowledge of thy Jesus, and the ccrtainty of thy glorious eternity is worth 
——”—-a cold damp came on her brow—* is worth, T feel, is worth, dying 
for.” As she spoke the word to which her lips almost refused to give utter- 
ance, Kaunitz felta shivering thrill of instinctive dread steal over his frame, 
——the horrible mysterics with whiclf his visit was accompanicd, the “ ter- 
rible promise” she had mentioned, and her words now; all rushed, with 
numberless dark associations, into his freezing mind. He seized her hand, 
and gazed at her pale damp features with an unconscious agony. “Lady,—— 
what suffering 2——Worth dying for? Zorah, dear Zorah, what is it you 
mean?” She returned his look with cold and chilling earnestness for an 
instant, but another smile of inborn hapoiness again lit up her fast-sinking 
features with all their former beauty. “ Yes,” said she, “it isnot for me to 
know the pleasures of your relivion and Uve.z, Oh, God, support me.—— 
This very night.——Your arrival is the only merey [eould obtain. ——This 
very night—even in a few short moments, unless T abjure the religion of 
Jesus, I witl be put to death. By my own dear fathcr.——By my own 
relatives, in the presence of the full Sanhedrim, and with the great solem- 
nities of our religion, will I be sronrp to preaTu !?——Kaunitz’ eyes 
grew dim; he stirred not—spoke not, bu. every word fell with dark and 
withering distinctness on his heart. “ Look here,” continued the hapless 
maiden, summoning strength to rise, and walking to the side of the 
apartment, “look here, and you will be convinced of the reality of my 
fate?’ She drew aside a curtain. Kaunitz, with achill as if his heart 
was turned to ice, saw alarge heap of stones collected in the recess. He 
had not the powcr to move. The room was still as ever. But that 
ominous silence and its smothered noises now spake fearful volumes. 
The full extent of the appalling tragedy flashed in instant comprehension 
on his mind. Then, too, he recollected, in crowding horror, many a dim 
tale of the relentless tortures with which Jews were said to martyr any 
of the converted sect who cver fell into tlicir power; and when, in the 
same instantancous act of mind, he thought of the spotless innocence 
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and exquisite beauty of the delicate victim they had doomed before him, 
and, as it were, made him a very party to the atrocious deed, his energies 
seemed to melt and dissolve in the weakness of intensest agony. 
But the re-action to that paralysis of terror was instant. He already fan- 
cied he heard the tread of the murderers—the fearful preparations for the 
secrifice—the unavailing shriek of the lovely victim. His blood seemed 
turned to fire at the thought, and his frame to iron. He stepped back, and 
“he felt his body, as it were, swell beyond the stature of humanity, as he 
said, in a tone that echoed like thunder throughout the midnight stillness 
of the vast apartment, “By the God I serve, in whose power, and whose 
minister I am, this shall never be!” Instant and gathering noises col- 
lected like an answer on every side. Distinct and dread commotion was 
in the house. But thie was no time for the infuriated man to parley with 
his fears or his reflections. Maddened with superhuman excitement, he 
dashed against the door with a giant’s might. In an instant crash, like the 
‘explosion of artillery, the whole partition went thundering to the ground, 
and a burst of dazzling light, from unnumbered lamps, streamed like the 
blaze of meridian day into the room. The very arcana of their mysteries 
—the Holy of Holies of the Jewish faith, in all its splendor, was before 
him, with its Seraphim and Cherubim, and Ark of gold ; its curtains of 
richest purple, its network of silver, and its countless lamps burning with 
frankincense, and glittering with costly gems.* The glories of their re- 
vealed religion—the enchantment of the scene, stopped him not a moment, 
for in simultaneous fury, host after host of armed and shouting wretches in 
their national costume, rushed into the room. Nerved for the occasion 
with more than mortal power,—to dash the intervening myrmidons to the 
earth, and to clasp the intended martyr in his arm, was, with Kaunitz, but 
the work of a moment. Ere they had time to overmaster his roused and 
terrific energies, he had snatched a dagger which an assailant had already 
at his throat, and as he sprang over his shrinking and shrieking foes every 
brandish of the weapon was bathed in blood. A huge window, streaming 
with painted story, was before him ;——with a tiger’s bound he reached 
the casement: the glass shivercd with the shock : the iron nctwork behind 
yielded like a cobweb tu his Herculean strength. All was dark and deep 
below. Without a thought of consequences, or quiver as to danger, he 
clasped his rescued charge, in exultation, closer to his breast, and sprang 
into the vacuum. 

It becomes painful to even trace the narrative. There is no heart so cold 
that would not catch a throb of delight in the success of that tremendous 
effort ; nor is it in humanity to peruse the story and not fecl the glow of 
its warmest feelings, interested in the preservation of that innocent and 
lovely martyr. ‘The gallant attempt of the generous young minister was 
not, however, attended with the success which its reckless heroism de- 
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served ; and the terrible mansion was too securély adapted for its deeds of 
darkness to admit of an escape #0 easily. Himself and hie charge escaped 
unscathed indeed from that host of fiends, but it was only to fall again into 
their meshes with more certain fatality. A crowd of infarigge@ enemies 
was soon around him ; egress seemed impracticable; and, weakened by 
hie vast exertions, the heroic young man soun fell bleeding and insensible 
beneath their blows. 

Awful as was fhe scenc and excitement through which Kaunitz passed, 
there was a dleaper terror on his mind—a blacker cloud upoa his feelings— 
when he recovered his sensca and found himeelf in Kis own room, sur- 
rounded by anxious and inquiring friends. The mysterious messengers 
had kept their oath. His wounds were not dangerous, nor even severe ; 
but his instant perception of the absence of the lady, left a withering feel- 
ing in his heart, that darkened. the future and extinguished hope. 

His harrowing narrative caused an immediate and vivid commotion 
throughout Vienna. By the orders of administration—the officers of jus- 
tice, commenced a vigorous and extensive ecrutiny—public opinion was 
fearfully excited—a cloud of accumulating suspicion seemed to gatber 
over one of the richest banking houses in the city. One of the wealthiest 
Jews was arrested on the unequivocal testimony of the minister ; but the 
financial embarrassment of the government, after the protracted war in 
which the empire had been involved, afforded the ample solution of state 
policy to the termination of the proceedings. Further official inquiry was 
dropped—the contractor was relceased—and, in a short time, the terrible 


narrative of the Proselyte ceased to be the topic of conversation. Kaunitz, . 


however, was never after seen to smile. His pulpit was deserted, and he at 
length totally disappeared. Whether the threat consequent upon disclosure 
was fulfilled—or whether to hide the anguish of his spirit, he had removed 
to a foreign country, could not be ascertained. 


Let us drop the curtain on this tragic story. The mind cannot presume . 


to penctrate the undeveloped mystery of that unfortunate’s fate, without re- 
coiling on itself, and it is fitter for the honor of humanity, that that black 
transaction should repose for ever in the darkness which all the authorities 
of the time could not remove, than that curiosity or research should throw 
the light of certainty upon awful doings, of which the bare surmise gives & 
shudder to the heart, and which the finest sympathies of our nature would 
prefer shrouding in appropriate and impenetrable obscurity. ORCATIUS. 


The only elucidation necessary to this extraordinary story, will be found 
m the following cxiract: 


Burt; nach vie rmordung Kartises, wurde allgemeine antrerksrmRelt 
auf ste (the Jews) gerichtet—wegen cinige auserordentlichbe Buatveckungesx 
eines (‘PF crischen Previgers in pinsicht des Hartyrerthbums ciner fungen 
Dame welche sum Chrisienthum bekehrt worden war. Te cgen diesen Vere 
Vacht wurde Der Prygripal cines C2 echscl-Wauses in CE'ien in verhatt ge- 
nomen, aber Da er cin Staats-Glacubiqer su cinee bedeutende MBummes 
war, und da bein ausdruccklicher Beweis stat (and, so wurde gegen Ha 
nichts weiter berfaprew.—Kedbach’s Deschrubung. Stuttyard, 1802, 


